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thee question of Imperial nomenclature is really becom- 

ing acute. The presence of the Colonists among us has 
emphasized the fact that there are a great many subjects 
of QuEEN Victoria who do not like to be called English. 
The descendants of Irish rebels and Scots Jacobites object 
to being labelled with the name of the country against 
which their fathers fought. They are Canadians or 
Australians, but no more “ English” than they are Scotch, 
Irish, or Welsh. Yet we must have some name by which 
to designate every native of these islands, and of the various 
other self- gov states under the Orown. Tt bon oie looks 
as if the awkward term: {‘ Briton 

c “ Britisher ”__would have re pe ay 

am a Briton” sounds pedantic at present ; but it a it 
a meaning which other phrases do not ; and after all Briton 
is a good, brief, honest-sounding word, We want words 
like “ Deutsch” and “ Deutscher,”, which every German 
may apply to himself, whether he be Prussian, Saxon, 
Bavarian, or Wurtemberger. 


TueEN there is another question. Lord RosEpery, at the 
Kighty Club, when asked to respond for “ ‘The Colonies,” pro- 
posed the toast of ‘* The Ewpire” ; and Sir Wi_Frep Lavrigr, 
at the Fishmongers’ Dinner, said that he did not like the 
term Colony at all. There is a notion of dependence and 
subordination about it which offends his sensitive Canadian 
pride. Canada is not a colony, but a nation. We may be 
quite ready to admit that. Still, it seems excessive 
punctiliousness to object to the use of the term ‘“ Colonies ” 
in a general way. To our ears there is nothing derogatory 
in the word, which, in this country at least, is usually 
mentioned with respect. And it certainly is a convenient 
mode of designating the daughter-states in general as dis- 
tinguished from the mother-lands. If we discard it, what 
other are we to use? “Empire” will not do, for that 
includes India and Hong-Kong as well as Canada, 
Australasia, and South Africa. 


THe Suitan has been showing his hand with a frankness 
which is less Oriental than Western. He has replied to 
the Ambassadors’ last note by an intimation that the Turks 
cannot accept the “strategic frontier” drawn by the 
Embassies, but that they must insist. on the cession of the 
Thessalian plain as far as the Peneus. Evidently AppuL 
Hamip has no belief in the Concert of the Powers. In a 
remarkable conversation, which is reported in Thursday’s 
Standard, the Sunran is represented as making very light 
of the threat of coercion. If they could not coerce 
Vassos, observed his Majesty, with his two thousand irre- 
gulars, how are they going to coerce me, with three hundred 
thousand first-rate fighting-men ready for business in 
Roumelia? It remains to be seen whether the Surran’s 
disbelief in the reality of the Concert will be shaken or 
confirmed by the Circular Note which the Russian Foreign 





take steps to expedite the negotiations for the conclusion of 
peace. One may imagine ABppuL Hamip reading this 
with a smile and ejaculating, “What steps, O High 
Mightinesses ?” 


Ir seems hardly worth while for the South Africa 
Committee to publish its report; all the newspapers and 
press agencies by this time know very well what it contains. 
But in fact most people have known long ago what the 
upshot of the deliberations of this remarkable Committee 
was bound to be. There pak 5 Shee Re seed the 
exact terms in which. Mr. LABOU acks Mx, R 
samiptlendly bad time when he Trial to. ackle kom Site 
the Committee ; and as the restraining hand of Mr. Buake 
is removed, and Mr. LasoucueEre has a separate report all 
to himself, we may assume that he will let himself go in 
the raciest 7ruth style. Perhaps when Mr. LasovcHers 
has got this matter off his mind, he will find time to 
answer some remarks which have been made about himself 
in this journal and elsewhere, and explain how the employer 
and associate of ‘“‘ Moses Moss” has any claim to pose as 
a censor of financial morals. 







Tue Report of Mr. Jackson, which the majority of the 
Committee will accept, is going to tell us that Dr. JamEson 
planned the raid, and that Mr. Raopegs and Mr. Berr planned 
the “ Plan,” and that it was very wrong of them to do so, 
This is precisely what the Cape Committee said a year or 
so ago, and what could have been ascertained by reading its 
Report, or the various Government Blue Books on South 
African affairs, or even Mr. Garrert’s popular little hand- 
book, or a file of the newspapers. What result the Com- 
mittee have obtained commensurate to the time, trouble, 
and money they have caused:to be spent it would be hard 
tosay. For our part, as we never expected them to find 
out anything, we are not disappointed. 


Some of our daily and evening contemporaries, however, 
are still very unhappy over the matter. In our view the 
wisest act of the Committee is its recognition of the futility 
of its own proceedings and its determination to have done 
with the business at all costs. But the enemies of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. Ruopgs keep on exclaiming that the 
Committee ought to goon and find out something more, and 
either prove or refute the vague allegations which various 
irresponsible persons have chosen to make. » But really a 
Parliamentary Committee is not appointed either to satisfy 
or to silence newspaper sensationalists. The Committee, it is 
true, has found out nothing ; but there is no reason to suppose 
that if it went on sitting till the winter, and examined 
another score or so of witnesses, it would find out much 
more., Practically, as we have said, there was little to find 
out that was new, and nothing that is of value, . The Raid 
and the transactions that led up to the Raid, are past and 
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done with ; and we have all made up our minds long ago as 
to the guilt or innocence of the parties concerned. No pur- 
pose of any possible utility is served by wearing the subject 
any more threadbare than it is. 


Tue week has passed away quietly in India. There has 
been no recurrence of outrage at Poona, though we regret 
to say that Mr. Ranp has succumbed to his wounds. At 
Caleutta the rioters have been overawed, and confidence, 
helped by a judicious display of military force, is being 
gradually restored. According to the Indian Government 
the character of the rioting has been somewhat exaggerated ; 
and there is no reason to apprehend that it is more than a 
local outbreak of that religious fanaticism which finds vent 
in disorder in all the great towns of India from time to 
time. As to the Poona outrages, there is little doubt that 
they are directly due to the incitements of a furiously sedi- 
tious native Press. In spite of the anger of certain Radical 
sympathisers with Indian disloyalty in this country, the 
Government has determined to put in force those provisions 
of the Indian Press Law which enable it to deal with this 
mischievous agitation. 


A very ingenious canard has been set afloat concerning 


Delagoa Bay. It was stated, with the utmost confidence, 
that Dr. Leyps had arranged with a group of German 


financiers for the latter to buy up all the shares of the 
Portuguese Mozambique Company. This done, the Portu- 
guese Government was to grant a new Charter to the Com- 
pany giving it practically sovereign rights over the Lorenzo 
Marquez region ; so that Delagoa Bay would be to all intents 
and purposes in German or Boer-German hands. The story 
has been denied on all hands—by Dr. Leyps, by President 
Krucer, by the Mozambique Company, and by the 
Portuguese Government ; and we may take it that there is 
no such scheme, or if so that it has been abandoned. But 
tle rumour sets people asking again whether it would not 
be possible for Great Britain to enter upon friendly negotia- 
tious for the purchase of Delagoa Bay. It is commonly 
said that no Portuguese Government would venture to agree 
to the sale of this port for fear of the popular anger. But 
we doubt whether the Lisbon mob really cares so much 
about a remote African harbour, and whether they might 
not be quite open to the conviction that it would be well 
exchanged for a solid British million or two. 


A FEW years ago this acquisition of the Portuguese 
Colonies—not merely of Delagoa Bay, but of the whole 
East African littoral—would have been easy enough. 
Nobody cared particularly about the whole region ; and if 
England had offered a comparatively small price Portugal 
would have been gladly rid of a vast territory which she 
has never colonised or even properly conquered. Some 
thirty years ago or more an English syndicate was formed 
to take over the entire district under the crown of Portugal, 
and to develop it commercially and financially ; but it never 
got to work, though it was, we believe, favourably regarded 
by the Portuguese Government of the day. After the 
Mozambique Company was started, it seemed at one time 
possible that it might join hands with the British South 
Africa Company ; and the two might have “ worked” the 
Portuguese territories together. But all such projects, 
owing to German jealousy and Boer suspicion, must be 
abandoned for the present. We must be content if nobody 
else gets Delagea Bay, which indeed is not likely to happen 
so long as tle Portuguese Government is reasonably 
friendly and our Foreign Office keeps its eyes open. 


Tne House of Commons has been so languid of late that 
many people—especially in the excitement of the Jubilee 
functions—had begun to forget its existence. But it grew 
quite animated on Wednesday. The business before it was 


measure known by the savoury and euphonious title of 
the Verminous Persons Bill; and on this delectable 
subject Mr. Grsson Bow.es, Mr. LapoucHeErg, and other 


statesmen joked with much wit 
space of three hours and a half. The jests do not look 
exceptionally brilliant in print ; but they seem to have con- 
vulsed the Legislature with amusement, and the interest 
displayed in the whole question was intense. After that 
the House devoted what was left of its energies to the Bill 
for the Registration of Plumbers. It is a necessary and 
useful little reform, though one would think that a couple 


and delicacy for the 
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of superior clerks at the Home Office could have drawn up 
all the necessary rules and regulations for carrying it out 
in an hour or two. But the collective wisdom of the nation 
was able to talk about the subject till it was nearly six 
o'clock and time to adjourn. The result was that the 
Women’s Suffrage Bill, which was down for the day, could 
not come on, to the great relief of many honourable 
members who do not want female suffrage, and are des- 
perately afraid of offending the feminine interest in their 
constituencies if they say so. 


As usual when business in any of the great manufactur- 
ing trades becomes really brisk, there isa strike. It is 
understood to be good tactics to strike on a rising market ; 
and as the shipyards and the engineering shops are very 
full of orders just now, the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers probably believes it to be good tactics to court a 
struggle. On the other hand the employers do not seem at 
all reluctant to take up the quarrel ; for if the men have 
begun the fight the masters have met them half-way. In 
its origin the strike only affected some of the London 
workshops, where the men struck for an eight hours’ day ; 
but the employers decided to stand together, and agreed to 
lock out in sympathy all over the north and north-eastern 
districts. Unless a settlement is arrived at speedily the 
whole engineering and ship-building industry of England 
and Scotland will be paralysed. And as both sides are 
“ spoiling for a fight,’ and start the campaign with full 
war-chests, it does not seem likely that there will be a settle- 
ment until one party or the other has been hard hit. 
From the nature of the case that cannot be till the contest 
has lasted some time. 


THE worst of it is that the issue is one of those plain 
questions which scarcely seem to leave room for compromise. 
It is not a matter of principle or sentiment or anything else 
so far as the men are concerned ; but merely one of wages. 
The so-called “ eight-hours day ” does not mean that labour 
is to be limited to eight hours of the twenty-four, but merely 
that, if employed beyond that limit, the workman is to be 
paid on the higher or “overtime” scale. One cannot say 
that the workman has not a right to demand this increase 
of wages—if he can get it; just as the employer has a right 
to refuse it, if he can carry on his business without conceding 
this reduction of his profits. The action of the Northern 
masters in locking out their men, merely to support their 
Southern colleagues, has been much criticised, and we are 
told that “ public opinion” will not support them. Public 
opinion, it seems to us, is not much concerned to pronounce 
upon the merits of the dispute. But we take it that an 
employers’ union has as much right to exist as a trade 
union, and to defend the interests of its members by the 
same methods. 


THE year of the QuEsn’s Jubilee might also be known as 
the year of many funds. The demands on the pockets of the 
charitable public seem unending ; let us hope that the afore- 
said pockets are inexhaustible. The latest of the funds is a 
i ty its way. It actually deals with something as 
near home as the county of Essex, and is not intended to 
relieve paupers, “ outcasts,” or even hospital patients, but a 
number of persons no more picturesque than the farmers 
and labourers of that devastated district. Nevertheless, they 
are quite worthy of assistance, and very much in need of it. 
A hundred thousand pounds, at least, is required to relieve 
the worst suffering caused by the great storm “which late 
oer pale Britannia passed” ; and the Lorp Mayor, having 
helped to get a million for India, yng sets about 
to collect the lesser sum for Essex. If the City Corporation 
were merged in the London County Council (not that it is 
likely to be), what should we do for our charitable funds 2 


As was to be expected in such a year, the Naval Architects’ 
Congress was unusually interesting. Lord Hoprrovn, the 
President, in his inaugural address, naturally had a good 
deal to say about ships of war. He pointed out that the 
QUEEN has reigned long enough to see her fleets completely 
reconstructed three times. She has been the head of four 
navies, each of them the best of its kind, but as completely 
different one from another as the Roman legionary from 
the mounted infantry men of the day. When the 
QUEEN came to the throne her fleet was composed of 
the old sailing line-of-battle ships and frigates, which 
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just then were at their very highest perfection, In a 
few years the sailing seventy-fours and three-decker 
vessels had been superseded by the wooden steam frigates 
and ships of the line—probably the most graceful and 
beautiful vessels, said Lord Hopretoun, which were ever 
floated. From 1859 onwards these gave way to the 
armour-clad frigates of the Warrior and Minotaur types, 
which slowly passed into the uncouth monsters of the 
Devastation and Jnflexible period; and these, again, have 
been replaced by the fleet of new battleships and cruisers 
which have been designed since 1885, Can we hope that 
finality is reached, even with our Majestics and Power/uls ? 


Wirx all our legitimate satisfaction at the appearance 
and composition of the Spithead fleet, we need not forget 
that there are still abundant weak places in our naval 
armour. For instance, the Reserve Fleet was coaling this 
week off Milford Haven for the naval maneuvres. It is 
noted that the cruisers took in their coal at the rate of from 
twenty-two to forty tonsan hour, This is considered pretty 
fair as things go; and yet the great passenger steamers of 
the P. and O. and other lines can actually be coaled at the 
rate of nearly 400 tons an hour. Something must be 
allowed for the fact that they are not encumbered with 
guns, armour, barbettes, and over-crowded superstructures, 
but a good deal also for the better appliances with which 
they are provided, The Admiralty have not yet built or 
bought colliers properly adapted to coal men-of-war at sea ; 
and until they do so all the creditable efforts of officers and 
crews to perform this operation quickly must be to a large 
extent futile. It speaks volumes for the sailor-like smart- 
ness of our men that they get on as wellas they do. But 
when a fleet is coaling the ships race one another, and loud 
aud long are the cheers which greet the signal showing that 
one battle-ship is a few tons an hour ahead of her consort, 
You can do anything with Englishmen if you can only bring 
in the element of competition. 


Tue famous legal conundrum, When is a place not a 
place ?/—for betting purposes— has been answered again by 
the Court of Appeal. The Master of the Ro.is and four 
other judges of that august tribunal have decided that 
TATTERSALL’S enclosure at Kempton Park is not a “ place” 
within the Betting Act of 1853, and that consequently 
professional bookmakers may if they please resort to it 
without committing a breach of the law. On the other 
hand, Lord Justice Riapy, dissenting from his learned col- 
leagues, holds that the enclosure is a place ; and as that is 
also the opinion held by Mr. Justice Hawkins and four 
other judges of the Queen’s Bench Divisional Court in the 
case of Hawke v. Dunn, it must be said that there is 
abundant judicial authority to support either view, Any- 
body who pleases may moralise over the absurdity of a 
system of law which enables its most learned exponents to 
come to diametrically opposite conclusions in a matter of 
this kind. But the real absurdity is that the legality of 
racecourse betting should have to be settled by verbal 
quibbling over the words of an Act of Parliament which 
was not meant to apply to this kind of gambling at all. 


MEANWHILE the present position of bookmakers and the 
managers of race meetings is still quite uncertain. The 
judgment of the Court of Appeal has not yet brought 
finality into the matter. For the anti-gamblers are going 
to the House of Lords ; and nobody can say whether their 
lordships may happen to agree with Mr. Justice Hawkins and 
Lord Justice Riesy or with the Master of the Rotis and 
Lord Justice Currry. Besides, it is doubtful in any case 
whether the judges, in a criminal trial, would be bound bya 
decision of the Court of Appeal in a civil case. “ HAWKE 
v. Dunn” might be followed on one side of the Courts, 
while “ Powe. v. The Kempton Park Company” might be 
good law on the other. The only satisfactory mode of 
settling the question is for Parliament to deal with it 
directly, and Jay down what may or may not be permitted 
in the way of betting on racecourses. 


AccorDING to all the rules of economies, the profession of 
money-lending ought to be overcrowded, The amenities and 
advantages of this occupation have been explained to a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons this week by a 
gentleman named—occasionally—Gorpox, who has every 
reason to know all about it. Mr, “ Gorpon,’ who has 
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ceveral other names, has traded in various towns and cities 
of Britain, much to his profit. In one place he lent a farmer 
£150, received £421 from him as return payments, and 
then demanded £500 more. On another occasion he lent a 
lady £100 on a bill at three months’ date for £200. Doing 
business on a larger scale, it seems that he sometimes lent 
£5,000, and got back securities valued at £14,000. The 
only thing that mars the attractiveness of Mr, Gorpon’s 
profession is the chance of occasional difficulties in the law- 
courts. Mr. Gorpon himself had toabandon his operations 
in Worcester because of a little episode at the local Assizes, 
which ended in a retirement to one of Her Magzsty’s gaols 
for a term of eighteen months, abridged by a sympathetic 
Home Secretary to eight. But every vocation has its 
drawbacks, 


Tne really odd thing is not that gentlemen of the Gorpox 
type lend money-—why should they not ?—but that sane 
and responsible people should borrow of them on terms 
which sound like a bad joke. Some of Mr. Gorpon’s clients 
we can understand. There are ladies, for instance, who 
raise money without their husbands’ knowledge, and then 
are made to pay whatever the usurer thinks he can get 
out of them, under threats of exposure. But the case of 
the farmers, tradesmen, clergymen, and others who go to 
these gentry and borrow at five or six hundred per cent, 
is different. 


Iv is worth noticing, however, that Mr. Isaac Gorpox 
himself professes no objection to a legal regulation of the 
practice of usury. The law permits him to charge 400 per 
cent., and he does charge it; but, after all, he maintains, 
money-lending on these terms isnot so very profitable. “ He 
charged a high rate of interest for his money, no doubt, 
because the risks were great, and people did not go to him 
if they had security to offer. He had to make the good 
transactions pay for the bad—like, say, an ordinary steam- 
ship company.” There is probably something in this. 
People do not go to the money-lender until they are in a 
desperate state, and quite conscious of the fact that it is a 
doubtful chance whether they ever get on an even keel again. 
Still, if local banks, instead of making their terms so oner- 
ous, laid themselves out, as they do in France and Italy, to 
do loan business with comparatively small customers, the 
usurer would be deprived of a good many of his clients. 


Mr. E. F. Kyiant, who wrote rash words about a fellow- 
correspondent in the Soudan, and has been made by a dis- 
criminating jury to pay £1,000 damages in consequence, is 
one of the most active and distinguished newspaper 
“specials” of the day. By profession a barrister, he is by 
inclination and temperament a soldier, sailor, and explorer. 
Some years ago he abandoned the cloistered aisles of the 
Temple, and took a minute yacht along the coasts and up 
the rivers of South America. Here he made the acquain- 
tance of land-crabs, and other strange cattle; also of an 
earthly Paradise, where all the women are beautiful, and 
there are no men to speak of, and not many serpents, Sub- 
sequently Mr. Knicut went treasure-seeking, with a crew 
of gentlemen adventurers; but he found no treasure, and 
the gentlemen adventurers fell out among themselves, and 
wrote articles about each other in the magazines when they 
got home, 


Since those days Mr. Kyiaut has been a-roving and 
a-writing (mainly for the 7’imes) in many lands, He has 
been in Madagascar, and in Rhodesia, and in Indo-China ; 
and he spent a winter up among the passes of the Indian 
frontier when the Gilgit campaign was being carried 
on. Officers were scarce at the time. Mr. Kxicut was 
pressed into the service, had a company of native troops 
under him, and did work for which he would have been 
decorated and promoted if he had been a civilian or a soldier ; 
but being only a special correspondent (“the curse of 
armies,” according to our most eminent and literary general) 
no notice was taken of him.” But he wrote an aumirable 
book called Where Three Empires Meet, which people who 
want to know something about the north-western frontier 
of India should read. In spite of his unlucky experiences 
with Mr. Hitiiarp ArreripGE of the Daily Chronicle, he is 
not likely to want for employment as a “special” as long 
as England makes war in out of-the-way regions and needs 
brave and clever men to deseribe them. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S OPPORTUNITY. 


SOME of the daily newspapers have lately been occupy- 
le ing themselves with the attitude of Lord BEaconsFIELD 
towards the Colonies. Stung by the taunts that the older 
Liberals deliberately and designedly neglected Greater 
Britain, the new Liberals respond that, at any rate, the 
Conservatives were no better, and that DisraE.t himself, 
in 1852, talked about those “wretched Colonies ” being a 
millstone about our necks. This has led some people to 
look up BEAcoNsFIELD’s famous speech at the Crystal Palace 
in 1872, in which there is a passage relating to the Colonies 
that might almost be taken as the text of our British 
Empire Leagues and Federation Societies. In brief, he 
sums up the whole policy which it must now be the aim of 
our statesmen to develop. “I cannot conceive,” he said, 
‘ how our distant Colonies can have their affairs adminis- 
tered except by self-government ;” nor, at this time of day, 
can we or any one else. The Colonies are not dependencies, 
but self-governing states. ‘“ Daughter am Lin my mother’s 
house, but mistress in my own.” Unfortunately the earlier 
statesmanship of the century, in its anxiety to admit the 
latter pretension, almost forgot the former obligation. ‘“ The 
British Empire,” as Mr. Froupe observes, “ had been looked 
upon as an expensive illusion.” The Colonies and India 
were supposed to contribute nothing to our wealth, which 
they would pot contribute equally if they were independent, 
while the retention of them entailed dangers and 
responsibilities, and in time of war embarrassment and 
weakness. Constitutions were granted so unconditional, 
so completely unaccompanied by provision for the future 
relations with the mother country, that the connection 
was obviously intended to have an early end. This was 
the mistake—the series of mistakes which DisragLi con- 
demned. Self-government, he said, should have been not, 
as it was almost intended to be, a preliminary to dismember- 
ment, but part of a policy of Imperial consolidation. 

It ought to have been accompanied by an Imperial tariff, by securities 

for the people of England for the enjoyment of the unappropriated lands 
which belonged to their Sovereign as their trustee, and by a military code 
which should have precisely defined the means and the responsibilities 
by which the Colonies should be defended, and by which, if necessary, 
this country should call for aid from the Colonies themselves. It ought, 
further, to have been accompanied by the institution of some representa- 
tive council in the Metropolis, which wouid have brought the Colonies 
into constant and continuous relations with the Home Government. 
The words are excellent. It is superfluous to inquire why 
DisraELi, when he came into power, made no attempt to 
act up to these admirable precepts, or to begin the policy of 
Imperial Consolidation. He was growing old; he was 
hampered by difficulties in his Cabinet and his party ; his 
attention was absorbed by the Eastern Question, and the 
paramount necessity, as it seemed to him, of re-asserting the 
position of Britain as a great Power in Europe. He did, it 
is true, more than any statesman before him to demonstrate 
one meaning and aspect of Empire when he startled 
Russia by bringing Indian troops into the Mediterranean, 
and showed the world what a tremendous reserve of military 
resources we have behind us in Asia. Perhaps if he 
had lived ten years longer, or had entered office ten 
years earlier, he might have attempted to deal with the 
great problem of Imperial Unity. As it was, his energies 
were otherwise employed, and he was never able to touch 
the question in earnest, 

The chance which BeaconsFieLp missed, Lord Satispury 
and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN have got. Thanks to many 
favouring causes, which include the Jubilee. the American 
Tariff, and the beld and striking action of the Canadian 
Government, the question is in a better condition for settle- 
ment than it has been for nearly two generations. The 
time has gone by for the amiable generalities of Lord 
Rosevery and the Imperial Federation League. We need 
no longer confine ourselves to creating an atmosphere 
of vaguely amiable sentiment about the Colonies. It 
needs a little boldness to get beyond this safe theorising and 
easy emotion ; but the step to practical business has to be 
taken. We are glad to think that it is being taken. 
Unless recent public hints of the Colonial Secretary and 
the Duke of Drvonsnie are designedly misleading, the 
Government has substantive plans which it is laying before 
the Colonial Premiers in the conferences now taking place 
in Downing Street. That the plans deal with the topics of 
Imperial communications and joint contribution for 
Imperial Defence, isa matter of course. But if they go 
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no further than that, the Colonial Conference of 1897 will 
hardly carry us beyond those of 1887 and 1894. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, if he rises to the level of his great opportu- 
nity, will take care that they do go further. We cannot 
believe that the Premiers will separate without receiving 
some suggestions for that joint representation in an 
Imperial Chamber or Council which is the proper method 
of linking equal self-governing states together. Sir 
Witrrep Laurier, in the first speech he made in this 
country, suggested that he might himself, if he were 
younger, aspire to represent Canada at Westminster. The 
Canadian Premier is not so old—he is barely middle-aged 
as statesmen go--that we need resign the hope of seeing 
him in an assembly which shall be properly described as 
the Imperial Parliament. | When a chamber is constituted 
which includes such men as Sir Witrrep Laurier and 
other delegates from the kindred nations under the British 
crown, then, and not till then, we may fairly claim to have 
established a central and effective Government. 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA, 
VOR months the English people have talked of little but 
their Empire. Events in India now require them to 
apply in practice the principles which gained for them their 
Asiatic territories. The conditions on which we hold 
India do not merely differ from, they are diametrically 
opposed to the principles that underlie the Imperialism 
of Great and Greater Britain. Inhabitants of the latter 
are of the Blood. They share our pride, independence, and 
capacity ; and are no more to be dominated by Downing 
Street than are the Home Counties. India is inhabited by 
conquered races. India was won, is held, and will be kept for 
Britain only by the sword. If ability to pass examinations 
were the test of governing capacity, the Indian National 
Congress could provide as good a Government for India as 
the British Crown. But of the attributes that go to form 
a successful ruler of Orientals, mental dexterity or the 
capacity for saturating the mind with masses of more or 
less irrelevant detail—-mere cleverness, in fact—is the least 
important. Searcely one of the Englishmen who made 
India was equipped with the higher education. Some of 
them could not spell. Few of them were even diplomatists. 
All their shortcomings, however—even their stolid unfit- 
ness for intrigue—were atoned for, because they grasped 
the essential distinction between Oriental and Western life, 
and possessed the decision and courage that enable a company 
to do the work of a regiment, a regiment of an army, and 
one civil servant of a horde of coloured placemen. The facts 
speak for themselves. Lord Exgin—not a heaven-born ruler 
—governs more than one-fifth of the human race, British 
rule is maintained over 300,000,000 inhabitants of India 
by fewer than 75,000 British soldiers. Even this garrison 
would not be half as numerous but for Muscovite hanker- 
ings for Indian loot. Were there any rooted and prevalent 
antipathy towards the British raj, 74,018 white troops would 
be quite incapable of holding the wolf by the ears at such 
a time as the present. 

The general prosperity of the British Empire is abated 
by the situation in India. Currency troubles for years past 
have disturbed the masses who hoard their savings in the 
form of silver bullion, To the depreciation of the rupee 
were added two consecutive failures of the monsoon. Famine 
supervened, Over four million souls are now supported by 
Government. In the wake of famine followed a pestilence, 
that rivals the Black Death of medieval Europe in the 
deadliness and extent of its ravages. Pestilence preceded 
earthquake. Railways have been destroyed, commerce 
dislocated. Millions of humble homes have been broket 
up. To allay the misery caused by these successive strokes 
of fate, the British Government have spared no efforts. 
They assumed the whole responsibility for the sufferers 
from famine. How many Englishmen appreciate the fact 
that to-lay the number of natives of India supported by 
Government nearly equals the population of {the Nether. 
lands? They have dealt with the plague in the same spirit 
and with equal energy. Toiling, struggling, and con- 
testing its advance inch by inch, the English have 
succeeded in bringing it under control. That the 
pestilence has been restricted to certain areas is a 
sanitary achievement of the highest order. Whether 
in the long run it will be found to have been 
either wise or humane to interfere with famine and plague 
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is a matter into which we need not enter here ; except to say 
that natural laws are inexorable, and that stimulated 
vrowth of dense populations is a process likely to end some 
day in a catastrophe that not even a Mansion House Fund 
ean avert. The ravages of the earthquake are also being 
vepaired with a silent courage and_ resolution that 
appeal strongly to Englishmen in this country. Senti- 
nentalists and babus, however, both here and in India, 
entertain a different opinion of the Government of India. 
According to them, pestilence, famine, earthquake, and 
currency have alike been mismanaged. Fomented by a 
poisonous native press, with which we deal in another place, 
the discontent arising from inevitable natural causes is 
turned against the foreign rulers. Two civil servants engaged 
in operations against the plague have been murdered in 
Poona. A Moslem mob in Caleutta rose against authority. 
After some delay they seem to have been over-awed by the 
rifles of the soldiery—a proceeding which had been kinder 
had it been earlier performed. Seething unrest is reported 
throughout the teeming Ganges Valley and in the Bombay 
Presidency, the chief seat of the pestilence. Most significant 
and ominous feature of all is the reported truce between Mos- 
lem and Hindu. Enmity between them, hitherto regarded 
as secular, has been generally looked on as a substantial 
safeguard to the maintenance of the Pax Britannica, 

It is the plain duty of loyal men to refrain from hamper- 
ing the Indian Executive. Both the Viceroy and the 
Governor of Bombay were appointed by the Gladstonian 
Government, and neither of them is free from the objections 
that apply to everyone who is even remotely associated with 
Lord Ripoy’s ill-starred Indian policy. Lord Exe and 
Lord Sanpuurst should either be heartily supported or 
promptly recalled, It is difficult to understand Lord 
SANDHURSTS action in re-nominating, the day after 


the Jubilee, the notorious GaneupHAR TiLAK, of 
Poona, to a seat on the local Legislative Council. 
TirAK has threatened Lord Sanpuaursr with a 


rising. Lord SANDHURS?’s appointment of the dusky dema- 
gogue to a position of honour will be construed by natives 
of all races and faiths in India as a symptom of fear. 
We confess that, in the absence of explanation, we should 
like to see Lord SanpHuRsT replaced by someone made in a 
stronger mould and trained in a firmer school. We 
can forgive all mistakes, blunders, and errors of 
judgment in our Indian governors so long as_ they 
do not exhibit weakness. Pusillanimity in the East 
is the unpardonable sin. Between the Oriental and the 
Western European races is a great gulf fixed. No train- 
ing or evolution can change a woman into a man. No 
institutions found suitable in the West can be suddenly 
transplanted to Asia. Asiatics and Englishmen differ in 
kind, not merely in degree, as a woman differs from a man. 
The secret of governing Orientals is to be strong and to be 
ready to exert your strength when and where it is required. 
Force is a remedy in India. Weakness, compromise, and 
vacillation are the most cruel of all expedients. It is 
better to be strong and cruel than cruel and weak. “If the 
choice be ever forced upon her by sentimentalists, intriguers, 
and traitors, England, in governing India, will prefer seeming 
cruelty to the criminal folly of retreat. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN ENGLAND 
AND INDIA. 


\W HATEVER may be the immediate significance of the 

late disturbances in India, they at all events 
compel us to reflect afresh on the nature, the scope, and the 
veneral validity of the principle, so dear to Englishmen, of 
the complete freedom of the press. There is not the least 
doubt that a large number of people, who have certainly no 
Wish to foment rebellion in India, would regard any inter- 
ference with the language of the native newspapers as a 
reactionary measure, necessarily evil in itself, and not to be 
tolerated on any considerations of expediency. At thesame 
time it seems equally impossible to deny that a certain 
number of these newspapers are being deliberately devoted 
to the task of making British rule odious, with a view to 
making it impossible ; and in pursuance of this end not only 
is seditious language resorted to, but also the fabrication of 
leliberately false intelligence. Accordingly, if we are 
resolved to maintain our power in India at all, we are 
naturally confronted with the question of how far any 
reasonable principle can possibly compel us to tolerate what 
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is, in its immediate effects, as dangerous a menace to our 
authority as any armed insurrection in the siveets, An 
armed insurrection we should, of course, meet with force. 
But what right should we have to shoot men for conduct 
which results from opinions and feelings at the dissemina- 
tion of which we connive? Or else what right have we to 
connive at the dissemination of opinions and feelings the 
natural results of which we are determined and pledged to 
punish ? Common sense forces these questions upon us ; and 
yet we must admit, in candour, that the matter has another 
side, Experience has taught us in our own country to 
regard what we call freedom of opinions and freedom of the 
press as amongst our most valuable rights,and to regard them 
as valuable for two separate reasons—firstly, that this 
freedom is the means of securing such measures of reform as 
the development of social circumstances from time to time 
makes desirable; and, secondly, that it secures us against 
violent attempts at change, by providing us with a warning 
of the formation of dangerous designs, and of the 
growth of disaffection—by depriving wild and foolish 
theories of the adventitious im portance they would acquire if 
repressed, and by allowing them to die at the hands of their 
own supporters who expand and exaggerate them till their 
absurdity becomes evident to all. In our own country, 
accordingly, Conservatives, no less than Liberals, regard 
the freedom of the press as a right almost too sacred to be 
questioned, and both would be equally ready to resist any 
curtailment of it. 

We share these views ourselves. So far as our own 
country is concerned, we would uphold the freedom of the 
press in the fullest sense which any reasonable Englishman 
is capable of attaching to the words; but though we share 
these views with the great majority of our countrymen, we 
believe that our countrymen generally hold them on wrong 
grounds, and that great practical difficulties spring from 
their theoretical error. Freedom of opinion and of the 
press is commonly spoken of asa right. And a legal right it 
is ; but the word right is proverbially the parent of mental 
confusion ; and in this case, as in so many others, what has, 
with the approval of all, been secured by a particular 
community as a legal right for itself, is erected into a moral 
right, inherent in human nature. No error can be more 
pernicious than this. From the moral point of view freedom 
of the press is not, properly speaking, a right at all. It isa 
privilege; and we claim it for our countrymen, not because 
they are men, but because they are men who belong to a 
certain race, who have certain characteristics and habits, 
and have reached a certain stage of civilization. In other 
words, we claim and have gained this freedom, because we 
are, broadly speaking, fit to enjoy it, and because its dis- 
advantages, if there are any, are outweighed by its advan- 
tages. It isa freedom like that enjoyed by the public of 
visiting a picture gallery or a museum, which necessarily 
presupposes that though no restraint is put upon them, 
they will so far restrain themselves as to do no damage to 
the fragile treasures collected there. Were the character of 
our population such that four men out of every six would in- 
stinctively feel inclined to break any vase or statue on which 
they could lay hands, access to the British Museum would 
be less free than it is, Our rights, therefore—if we use the 
word rights—to a free press, are obviously contingent on our 
exercising a certain government over ourselves. We are 
only allowed to publish what we like, because it is assumed 
that we shall not like to publish anything that will be 
practically injurious to the community. And this assumption 
is a double one. It is partly am assumption that there will 
be a certain self-restraint on the part of the writers ; and 
partly an assumption that if the writers write what is in 
itself reprehensible and false, the public has enough sobriety 
and good sense not to be taken in or demoralized by it. 
How true this is can be very easily seen by reflecting that 
the freedom of the press, even as the law now 
stands, is in this country partial only. No newspaper 
is free to publish a libel, or a gross indecency, or 
an incitement to the murder of any specified person. And 
what is true of the press is true of speech also. We are 
accustomed to say that we enjoy freedom of speech. We 
practically enjoy it, because as a rule we do not abuse it. 
Public speakers do not feel the law of the land, either 
because they are a law to themselves, and do not say what 
is illegal, or because their hearers are a law to themselves, 
and are not excited by them to do what is illegal. But if 
it were found that incendiary speeches were invariably 
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followed by deeds of violence, and that the two could be 
directly connected, there is not the least doubt that such 
speeches would be checked. That such is the case is proved 
conclusively by the fact that freedom of speech, during parlia- 
mentary elections, was not long ago curtailed formally by 
a special act of parliament. 

Freedom of speech, in fact, and freedom of the press, are, 
as we have said already, not rights, properly speaking, but 
privileges ; or, in other words, they are not natural rights, 
but rights contingent on circumstances, and are always 
limited by a number of latent reservations, And if this is 
true of a country such as our own, much more is it true of 
a country such as India. A large amount of freedom is 
necessarily conceded to the press in a country where the 
government is constitutional, and in which the electorate, 
though it does not actually govern, as many foolish thinkers 
fancy, is yet always free to criticise what the government 
does. But it is not even pretended that British rule in 
India rests on the same basis as British rule in Great 
Britain. It does not rest on the popular will there in the 
same sense as that in which it does here. It is no doubt 
highly desirable to conciliate the Indian populations, in 
order to create for our Empire, the foundation of which has 
been force, a second foundation in the will and the attach- 
ment of the people; but it is idle to pretend that this 
second foundation is yet complete, or that the fabric of our 
government at present rests on it; and the more earnestly 
we desire that our government should rest on it some day 
—that it should rest some day on a spontaneous popular 
opinion favourable to ourselves —-the more incumbent it 
would become on us to curtail the freedom of any section 
of the native press which was practically undoing the 
work which we were setting ourselves todo. A certain 
amount of freedom it might be desirable to accord to it in 
any case ; but the extent of this freedom would necessarily 
have to depend, not only on the language which the news- 
paper in question might use, but on the effects for evil which, 
practically, such language might have upon the people. 
During the recent disturbances some of the native papers 
have been convicted not only of using inflammatory language 
against the government, but also of fabricating absolut: sly 
false intelligence and charges in order to justify it. They 
have been pursuing a course of conduct which in England, 
the home of freedom, would not be tolerated in any 
parliamentary candidate at an election ; and what the law 
would repress in England, the law should stamp out in 
India. It should do so, that is to say, if circumstances 
should demand such a policy ; and by doing so, we may rest 
assured that no right of any kind would be violated which 
could be consistently claimed for the press by even the most 
ardent Liberal. 


THE COERCION OF TURKEY, 


| eee many weeks past the peace negotiations at Con- 

stantinople have ceased to attract much attention, not 
only in England, where the Jubilee celebrations have 
monopolised public attention, but in the Continental 
States, whose personal interest in the final outcome of the 
recent Turko-Greek campaign is far stronger than it is 
with us. No profound knowledge of foreign politics 
was required to form a very safe forecast as to what 
till the other day seemed certain to be the ultimate result 
of the arrangements, now being discussed between the Porte, 
on the one hand, and the representatives of the Great 
Powers, acting on behalf of Greece, on the other. Greece, 
it was taken for granted, would recover Thessaly, subject 
to certain insignificant modifications of the frontier line, 
which, though they might be galling to Hellenic pride, 
would not materially augment the territories of Ti ike . 
A war indemnity would, it was thought, be impo sed on 
Greece, limited to such an amount as there mi: ght be some 
faint and remote prospect of the defeated bel lliverent 
being willing and able to p: y- The capitulations, it was 
supposed, would be revised in the interest not only 
of Turkey, but of Europe. In other words, while 
Greeks resident in the Ottoman Empire would con- 
tinue to enjoy the advantage of not oe under the 
jurisdiction of the Ottoman Tribunal, their government 
would not be allowed in future to have consular courts of 
its own or to confer naturalisation upon Turk'sh subjects 

privileges which Greece has hitherto abused to her own 
advantage, and to the detriment not only of Turkey, but 
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of the European community in the Levant. U pou soux 

lines as these it was assumed that peace would ba eoncluded 
without any protracted delay. The assumption was reason. 
able in itself, and, as we anticipate, will be justified by the 
result. Still, it would be idle to deny that confidence in the 
fulfilment of this forecast has been seriously shaken by the 
events of the last few days. After weeks had been spent 
in discussing the terms of peace, during which we were 
assured day by day that the treaty of peace was upon the 
eve of signature, Turkey has virtually broken off the nezo 
tiations on the ground that she ¢ vnnot consent to anny 
arrangement which does not include a material increase 
of her territory in Thessaly. Of course, this decision, 
if adhered to, must bring the negotiations toan abrupt end, 
If there is one point on which the European Concert seems 
to be agreed, it is that ‘Turkey cannot in any event be per- 
mitted to extend her dominions in Europe. If, therefore, 
Turkey positively declines to accept any terms of peace, 1o* 
including a cession of Thessaly, as far, at any rate, as the 
Peneus, the Powers have no object in prosecuting negotia 
tions, which ex hypothesi can lead to no satisfactory res 

The common opinion seems to be that Turkey in the eud 
must yield to the foree of European opinion, and that her 
demand for territorial compensation is made in order to 
gratify Mahomedan sentiment, not with any idea that the 
demand will be taken into favourable consideration. The 
polities of all Oriental countries are so obscure and so much 
influenced by unknown personal jealousies and intrigues 
that it is impossible to say with any confidence what may 
or may not be the motives which have induced Turkey to take 
up a position which the European Powers of Christendom are 
never likely to accept as admissible. But we may be sure 
that the force of European opinion will not suffice by itself 
to cause Turkey to abandon her designs upon Thessaly. A 
diplomatist, who was once asked to define the distinction 
between physical and moral force, gave it as his opinion 
that physical force was force with bayonets in the front, 
while moral force was force with bayonets in the rear; but 
that force without bayonets, either in the front or in the 
rear, was no force at all. This dictum most assuredly 
applies to the case we are now considering. The wi- 
versal opinion of Europe may condemn any territorial 
aggrandisement of Turkey at the expense of Greece ; but this 
opinion, however loudly it may be expressed, will ‘have no 
effect whatever upon T urkey, unless it is supported either 
by war or the threat of war. Our contemporaries, who 
talk so glibly of the necessity for armed intervention in 
order to force Turkey into compliance with the will of 
Europe, as enunciated by public opinion, never seem to 
have considered how coercion can be practically applied. 
The Turks hold Thessaly with a very large army composed 
of some of the best troops in the world. No doubt if the 
European Powers were prepared to land their armies in 
Greece, they could succeed in driving the Turks out of 
Thessaly, We admit that if these armies were once landed 
and re: ady to march, the SutraNn would probabl ly withdr: WW 
the forces now occupying the Greek province. ut it Is 
more than doubtful whether the European Powers would 
ever consent to a joint campaign or delegate to any single 
Power the duty of conducting the campaign on behalf of 
the European Concert. The Sutran is perfectly well aware 
of the difficulties, which are inseparable from any joint 
European campaign on land, and is not therefore likely tu 
be terrified by the intimation that, unless he withdraws his 
troops from Th ssaly, he may be exposed to the risk of 
military operations, ¢ ondueted jointly by the armies of the 
Powers which compose the Concert. 

It is obvious to anyone, who appreciates the conditions 
under which pressure can be brought to bear on Turkey 
that coercion must be applied by sea, and not by land. Given 
a complete understanding between the Powers, coercion }y 
sea is perfectly feasible. In all probability the combined 
fleets could force their way through the Dardanelles; and, 
even if serious opposition was offered, a sufficient number of 
ironelads could sueceed in passing the Straits and in reach- 
ing the Bosphorus. If once a hostile European fleet was 
anchored off Stamboul, the Suuran would be compelled to 
accept any terns the Powers might think fit todictate. It 
is not necessary, however, to point out that the Continental! 
Powers would set their face against any naval invasion of 
Turkey through the Dardanelles, which might be attended 
with very serious loss, and which must infallibly confer 
upon Great Britain, as the leading naval Power of tl 
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world, practical supremacy in the consequent settlement of 
the Eastern question, If, with or without reason, the 
SuLTAN is profoundly sceptical as to the possibility of any 
‘oint military or naval operations being undertaken by the 
Eur jpean Powers in order to compel him to give way on the 
question of Thessaly, he will not be frightened by rumours 
of joint expeditions being contemplated. At the same time, 
His Masesty has probably good ground to believe that, if he 
does give way, his throne, if not his life, will be in danger. 
(iiven these conditions, his present attitude is intelligible, 
which would not be the case if he had not reason to know 
that the Powers, though they may be unanimous in their 
theories as to what ought to be done, are by no means of 
one accord as to a mode by which these theories could be 
enforced in practice. The plain truth is—and the SuLTAN 
is well aware of this truth—that there is only one practic. 
way in which coercion can be applied. The forts guarding 
the entrance into the Bosphorus from the Euxine are un- 
armed and defenceless, since Russia, ever since her last war 
with Turkey, has used her influence at Constantinople to 
prevent their being armed. Russia has fleets ready in her 
Black Sea ports which can effect their entry into the 
Bosphorus whenever she thinks fit, and which could trans- 
port any number of troops required to occupy Constantinople. 
Russia is therefore the only Power which the SuLTAn and his 
Minister really fear ; and it seems to us most improbable that 
the Turkish Government would venture to resist the demands 
of the Powers unless it was convinced that Russia is not at 
heart desirous that the negotiations conducted by the Concert 
should be attended with success. We trust that this impres- 
sion may prove unfounded ; and we admit that there are many 
indications that for some reason or other Russia would prefer 
to postpone any immediate settlement of the Eastern ques- 
tion. However this may be, it is important to bear in mind 
that the issue, whatever it may be, must, as things are, be 
-ettled not at Constantinople, but at St. Petersburg. 


THE DECLINE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
\W aes King Demos began to substitute delegates 
for representatives as members of the Lower 

House, the transfer of power from Parliament to the 
Cabinet became inevitable. The change was not sudden, 
and it is not yet complete. The Commons still retain some 
measure of control over the Ministry, Still, the popular 
branch of the Legislature is gradually losing influence. 
With its waning strength public respect and admiration 
are Withdrawn from the Lower House. The man 
in the street is interested in other things. Few people now 
read the report of a debate. Newspapers for the 
million ignore Parliamentary proceedings, while sensational 
police-cases or matches at the Oval are reported in full. 
The mother of Parliaments is neglected by the New 
Journalism. The substitution of delegates for representa- 
tives is, however, not the only reason for the decline of the 
House of Commons in public esteem. The main function 
of the Lower House is no longer to govern, to control ex- 
penditure, or to check the Administration. Parliament is 
ceeupied in feeling the pulse of a feverish democracy ; in 
lulling its unrest with novel and unsound experiments ; in 
attempting to reconcile the incompatible, to realise incon- 
gruous advantages, and to equalise the fit and the unfit. 
Experiments in Social Reform, whether produced or pro- 
jected, enter the arena of practical politics, not because 
members really believe in them, but because the career of 
Minister and the ambitions of legislators are concerned 
with them. The hope of advancement is the only induce- 
ment to aman to suffer the ordeal of Parliamentary 
election. The test is no trifle. After a period of more or 
less prolonged expense and labour, during which the candi- 
date endeavours to become popular with several thousands 
of people who, for the most part, care only for what they can 
extract from his ambitions or extort from his fears, he is 
plunged for three weeks or a month into a feverish whirl of 
public meetings. As he warms to his work promises escape 
from his mouth which cannot be fulfilled. Repeated 
slanders are directed against his personal character. 
When at last the poll is declared, with a voice like a crow 
and throbbing nerves, with a sensation of having been 
flogged all over, and with a half suspicion that perhaps his 
opponents were not so very far wrong after all, the newly- 
fledged M.P. wakes up to the fact that his troubles are 
ibout to begin, Football clubs, tea meetings, and every 
conceivable want known to human beings are expected to 
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be provided cheerfully, continuously, and promptly by 
Members of Parliament who cxpect to hold their seats, 

The behaviour of constituents towards their member has 
become so irksome and distasteful that the choice of suitable 
candidates is more and more restricted to the ranks of men 
who have something to gain from entering Parliament 
which they cannot buy elsewhere. Servile complaisance 
with the myriad demands of the electors, combined with 
canine fidelity to the Ministry, are essential if 
the Christian name of Mr. Jones, M.P., is to be 
rescued from its natural obscurity, A modern member 
is a sort of universal business agent for his  con- 
stituency. He is burdened with all sorts of private 
matters in addition to his heavy public duties, In France 
the process of utilising the deputy is carried even further. 
In La Démocratie et la France M. Scuerer describes how a 
couple of deputies were employed by their districts. Some 
constituents wanted their representatives to go shopping for 
them ; others asked them to consult a physician on their be- 
half ; and more than one begged his deputy to procure a wet 
nurse, hearing that this could be done better in Paris than in 
the provinces. If British constituents do not yet carry their 
attentions to their delegate so far as the French electors, 
the demands upon the time and energy of the average M.P. 
make it increasingly difficult for- him to attend to his own 
affairs, or to follow with diligence the business of the country. 
Since pocket boroughs were abolished there is little chance 
for men of ability to enter politics early in life, and to learn 
government as other men learn law or medicine. New and 
elderly members, therefore, affect the tone of the House to 
an extent undreamed of in its better days. 

The generous enthusiasm that greeted the three Reform 
Bills has died away. Even the most ardent advocates of 
the wider suffrage find to their sorrow that it has not 
brought the millennium, and has brought the House of Com- 
mons into disrepute. The country begins to disbelieve either 
in its good sense or in its sincerity. It is significant that 
a sigh of relief is heard from Land’s End to John o’ Groats 
whenever an untoward event occurs in our national life 
at a time when Parliament is not sitting. When the JAmE- 
son raid took place, everyone was thankful that the House 
of Commons could not discuss it. An Indian debate during 
the present week has been peremptorily burked by Ministers, 
The good sense of the House of Commons is on the wane. 
Its sincerity and its courage are equally wanting. In the 
last Parliament Home Rule was passed, not because the 
majority believed that a needy gang of Irish mercenaries 
ought to be predominant in England, but because it was 
safe to vote for the third reading of a measure that the 
House of Lords could be trusted to dispose of. A ridiculous 
Women’s Suffrage Bill has passed its second reading this 
Session, and was only destroyed on Wednesday by means that 
would discredit any Legislature. Probably not one M.P. in 
ten really believes that the transfer of a voting majority from 
men to women is a step that would conduce to the welfare of 
the Empire; but they know that in case of need the 
House of Lords will show no merey towards absurd 
measures that the House of Commons is too cowardly to 
kill. Since there is only a certain amount of power in any 
political constitution, that which is lost by one estate of the 
realm is gained by the others. The decline of the House of 
Commons is accompanied by a noticeable invigoration of the 
Peers, and nsoamteel popularity for the Throne. Courage 
and sincerity have become the monopoly of members of the 
Upper House. The Lords are stronger now than when the 
QUEEN was young. ‘They are not always looking over their 
shoulders to see what some insignificant person in Little 
Pedlington may say or think when they are discharging their 
duty to their country. Their new accession of power will 
grow, while the consequent loss to the Lower House will still 
further degrade a Chamber which is scarcely noticed unless 
“a scene” is reported, or its members complain of being 
flouted by Palace officials and are consoled with a garden 
party at Windsor. 


LONDON £N FETE AND PARIS. 


T was well observed the other day, with reference to a 
certain fancy ball, that the English nation takes its 
pleasures apologetically. This is not perhaps true of the 
pleasures which are most peculiarly our own, We are, for 
iustange, not apologetic in the hunting-field, or on the race- 
course, nor as cricketers or as spectators of cricket. On 
occasions like these we are natural ; we enjoy ourselves in a 
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straightforward way, surrendering ourselves without awk- 
wardness to the overwhelming interests of the moment. But 
the reason is that, though on all these occasions we are 
seeking pleasure and taking it, the pleasure is to us of a 
character so serious that it disguises its features, and 
beguiles us under the mask of business. When is an Eng- 
lishman so serious as when his thoughts are occupied with a 
horse, or with the relative merits of this or of that eleven, or 
of an Oxford or a Cambridge crew? Our absorption in 
matters such as these suggests to us no sense of apology, 
because, great as is the pleasure we derive from them, it is 
not as pleasures that we primarily and avowedly seek them. 
We are apologetic only when we seek our pleasures directly, 
and without disguise. We then experience the same kind 
of false shame that an Eton boy used to feel when he 
attempted to talk French; and the more direct and delibe- 
rate our pleasure-seeking becomes—especially in cases like 
that of a fancy ball, where art and imagination play a con- 
spicuous part—the more does this false shame, this mental 
gaucherie, hamper us. An Englishman at a bataile des 


leurs is incomparably more wooden and awkward than a 


Parisian petit maitre in the presence of a five-barred gate. 
It is easy to explain this difference in the ways of the two 
neighbouring nations, by saying that it arises from a dif- 
ference in racial temperament. Temperament, however, is a 
thing which itself requires explanation ; and though it may 
not be easy to say how differences in racial temperament 
arise, it is easy to perceive the principal points in which 
they consist. With regard to pleasure, the temperament of 
the average Englishman differs from that of the average 
Frenchman, mainly in the fact that the former is less actively 
imaginative than the latter. The Frenchman projects him- 
self into an imaginary world as naturally as a duck ora 
savage takes to water. The Englishman does so like a 
bather who cannot swim, who paddles and splashes in the 
shallows, who dips his head under protest, and who seizes 
the first excuse for scrambling back to the shore. It will 
possibly be said by some that the real difference between the 
two isadifference not so much in imagination asean vivacity ; 
but the vivacity, which leads to spontaneity in direct plea- 
sure-seeking, is in itself a species of imagination or the result 
of it. Ata fancy ball, for instance, or more especially at a 
bal masqué, the whole life of the entertainment consists in 
conduct and deportment, which are being constantly sug- 
gested and varied by the caprices of the imagination ; and 
which are natural and pleasure-giving in almost exact pro- 
portion to the power of the imagination to make unreal 
situations real, For a Frenchman a masquerade or a 
carnival is a midsummer-night’s dream in action, he him- 
self being the author of his own part in it. For the English- 
man it is merely a pantomime, which he looks at apatheti- 
ally from the stalls. 

And what is true of our private pleasures, as compared 
with those of the French, is equally true of our great public 
rejoicings. London en Sete differs from Paris en Sete, be- 
cause the imagination of Londoners is less active than the 
imagination of Parisians. London during the week of the 
Queen’s Jubilee presented an interesting, and in some re- 
spects a beautiful spectacle. At night particularly, the 
unwonted blaze of lights, with all their incalculable and 
unintended effects, was pleasing to the eye from its pictur- 
esqueness, as well as stimulating to the mind from its rarity 
and its historical significance. But though the national 
sentiment which the London illuminations symbolised was in 
itself profound and spontaneous to a very memorable degree, 
the illuminations themselves suggested something mechani- 
eal and perfunctory. They were a spontaneous emotion 
expressed in a not spontaneous language. They were a 
spectacle external to the spectators. On the other hand, 
when Paris is en féte, the decorative evidences of rejoicing, 
however startling or unusual, are no more external to the 
spectators, than is Paris in its ordinary dress. The minds 
of the spectators themselves undergo a change strictly 
analogous to that which they effect in their boulevards, their 
public buildings, and their avenues ; and they move through 
their momentary fairy-land not as travellers, but as natives. 
All this is, due to the extraordinary alacrity of their 
imagination, Their imagination, moreover, has one further 
result. It not only identifies them with their external 
manifestations of rejoicing ; but it gives to these manifesta- 
tions a unity of effect, and an audacious grandeur in detail, 
to which we in London are unable to show a_ parallel. 
Those who remember Paris in the year of the last great 
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Exhibition will recollect a city beside which the London of 
the Jubilee week was almost as staid and solemn as a dis. 
senters’ meeting. The vast Exhibition buildings on both 
sides of the river, with the magnificent bridge connecting 
them, looked at night, with every outline on fire, like one 
of Martin’s pictures realised. Of Marriy’s pictures, 
whether their subjects were ancient Babylon or some 
scene from Paradise Lost, CHartes LAMB very truly 
said that they represented ‘the highest order of 
the material sublime.” And there was precisely this 
same kind of sublimity in the Exhibition — buildings 
of Paris, when seen by night. Structure upon structure, 
colonnaded, domed, or pinnacled, stretched through indefinite 
distances, outlined in coloured fire—-with fiery battlements, 
columns with fiery capitals, and turrets that lifted their 
blazing cressets into the sky. And the same brilliance 
repeated itself throughout the city. Everything was in 
keeping. Life and laughter filled the boulevards all night 
long. Sounds of song came wafted from open windows : 
cafés blazed at two o'clock in the morning ; and illuminated 
interiors—all gilding and scarlet silk—shone on the street 
recklessly in the light of electrie lamps. Paris, in fact, 
suggested, what London never has done and never will do, 
that the whole world had met there to forget its cares in 
enjoyment, and to take its part in one great BeLsHazzar’s 
feast. Nothing was wanting to make this impression com- 
plete but the writing on the wall, which, it seemed, might at 
any moment appear, and give to the scene its final dramatic 
unity. ; 

Should we envy the French this capacity for corporate 
pleasure-seeking, and their faculty for surrounding it with 
gorgeous and appropriate accompaniments ? Whether we 
envy them their gifts or no, it is doubtful if we shall ever 
acquire them. Their instinct, partly architectural, partly 
scenic, for great spectacular effects, has descended to them 
from the great days of the Monarchy—the days before the 
Revolution—days of whose spirit a great deal more 
survives than the sanguine apostles of democracy 
would be at all apt to admit. In the nation whose 
monarch built Versailles, there still survives a 
natural instinct for the grandiose. A French upholsterer 
can put a dignity into a curtain quite incommunicable by 
any English artist. The very bedrooms in the best hotels in 
Paris, with their fine candelabra and their stately hangings, 
still have a flavour of the days of powder and lace ruffles. 
And this instinct for the grandiose, which shows itself in the 
permanent decorations and the permanent environment of 
life, shows itself still more strikingly in the evanescent archi- 
tecture and the evanescent decoration of fétes. But the 
vitality of the Parisian yéte, as distinct from its magnificence, 
is due, probably, less to historical tradition than to climate. 
In the summer air of Paris there is a reckless and insidious 
suavity, as it wanders through the streets, caressing each 
cheek it touches, and carrying with it a medley of scents, 
which it whispers like secrets to the senses. It blows into 
the moonlight the volatile spirit of lilac blossoms, the rustle 
of the leaves of the horse-chestnuts as they glimmer with 
globe-like lanterns, or the splash of fountains that fall into 
enormous marble basins. And mixed with these, it is 
charged with the sound of women’s laughter, the scent of 
women’s handkerchiefs, and the rustle of their flounces. 
All are mixed in an air which is like a dissolved holiday. 
It is scents, and sounds, and sensations, and suggestions such 
as these, which Paris leaves on the memory as emphatically 
characteristic of itself, just as London leaves on the memory 
the savage rattle of omnibuses, the stench of the wood 
pavement, and its suffocating clouds of dust. We have said 
that the faculty of direct pleasure-seeking, and of corporate 
enjoyment, depends on imagination. Imagination, to a 
very great extent, depends on climate—its effects on the 
national nerves, and even more on the national habits. 








FINANCE. 


rP\O-DAY the Stock Exchange is closed, being handed over 

to the builders, who forsome time past have been making 
structural alterations in the way of providing new settlement 
and luncheon rooms and offices. Business is so quiet that 
no one will suffer much by reason of the slight interruption. 
The only active department is that concerned with American 
railroads, where the advance continues, although the Mining 
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market, too, is cheerful. The trouble in India, the political 
position in the near East, and the engineering lock-out at 
home, make markets a little nervous, or at any rate render 
both operators and the general public disinclined to enter 
into fresh commitments, Besides, we are nearing the holi- 
day season, if, indeed, we are not already in it; and the 
fortnightly settlement begins on Tuesday. 


This has been another week of important movements in the 
money market, for the dividends on the Funds have been 
distributed, and large repayments of borrowed money have 
been made to the Bank of England. The effect of these 
transactions is shown very clearly in the week’s Bank return, 
The deposits of the Government were diminished by 34 
millions sterling during the week by the dividend payments. 
This sum—speaking broadly, of course, for it is impossible 
to trace movements in the Bank return exactly— 
has come into the hands of the market, but instead 
of its deposits showing an increase of 34 millions 
they show a decrease of 2 ‘millions. The 54 millions has gone 
to pay off loans previously made by the Bank ; and accor- 
dingly we find a decrease of 5} millions in securities held for 
these loans. Other changes in the return are quite unimpor- 
tant. The foreign movements of gold were peculiarly small in 
the week which it covered, merely comprising the influx of 
two petty amounts, £49,000 all told, from Australia. There 
were no withdrawals, although there has recently been a 
renewal of purchases of the metal in the open market for 
shipment abroad. Just after the payment of the dividends, 
and before the market had repaid its borrowed money to the 
Bank, there was quite a flood of surplus cash, and one of the 
financial papers began to speak of the repayments to the 
Bank as a relief to the market. The money market is usually 
relieved in the opposite way, Since the Bank was settled 
with, however, there has been a little hardening, although 
rete s even now have only regained their former level of 3 ‘to 
} per cent. for call loans and short money, and {? per ce ent. 
for discounts. A belief is freely expresse .d that the tendency 
will now be upwards ; but there is not much sign of anything 
but cheap money for some time to come. 


Consols and high-class securities generally still remain 
without feature; but the Indian loans are closely watched, 
in view of the signs of tumult and disaffection. A new 
Rupee Loan will probably be announced within the next 
few days, and the market is being well prepared for it 
Money is being made cheaper by the reduction of the rates 
of the Banks of Bombay and Bengal, and the amount of 
India Council bills to be allotted next week has been 
reduced from thirty to twenty-five lakhs. Municipal 
securities are fairly firm, although County Council Two and 
a Half per Cent. stock dropped on the news of the new loan, 
The City Corporation should be fairly well satisfied with the 
result of its experiment of issuing a million and a quarter of 
stock bearing 24 per cent. interest at so high a price as 101. 
‘The applications received amounted to £1, 4 94,000, and the 

allotments have been made at an average Just above the 
minimum price. That the County ‘ ouncil was coming upon 
the market was known before the time expired for lodging 
the Corporation tenders ; and it was even whispered that the 
Council would offer easier terms, as proved to be the case. 
Then, again, strange to say, the Corporation stock is not a 
trustee stock, although consolidated stock created by the 
County Council is. Under these circumstances the sub- 
scription was exceedingly good, and speaks well for the 
credit of the Corporation. The loan, if not redeemed on 
July Ist, 1927, cannot be redeemed until 1957, so that the 
prospectus on this point was to be read literally. It is 
rather a remarkable stipulation. 


As to the C ounty Council 24 per cent. loan of 23 millions 
sterling, which is now before the public, that is pretty cer- 
tain to meet with a favourable reception. The issue price, 
par, is moderate ; indeed, it looks as if at one time it was 
decided to make the price 101, for the official summary 
prospectuses were actually printed. with that figure; 
but, if so, moderation and caution prevailed, and 
the price was fixed at 100. The London County 
Council, although the fact seems generally to have 
been overlooked, has offered 23 per cent. stock at as high a 
minimum as 104. That was only a year ago, and the 
average price obtained was £104 9s. Td. A year before 
that some of the stock was offered at 101, and the aver: ge 
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price obtained was £102 7s, 5d. On the other hand, the 
same stock has been offered at as low a minimum as 85}. 
These variations show how sensitive the money market is, 
and how carefully its ever-changing temperament has to be 
gauged. In most respects the new stock—it has been 
officially suggested that it should be called London County 
Consols—for which tenders have to be sent in on Tuesday, 
is similar to the 2} per cent. Metropolitan Consolidated 
stock to which we have just referred; but in one im- 
portant respect it differs. The Metropolitan stock is 
redeemable, as is the general rule with Corporation stocks, 
within sixty years of the date of its issue, but the new 
County Consols have no such fixed period of existence. By 
its special Act, the London County Council last year obtained 
power to allow the stocks to remain out as long as it chooses, 
A sign of the times is that, in order to suit the convenience 
of small investors, the loan may be appliel for in amounts 
of ten pounds, 


The Home Railway market is taking the engineering 
lock-out very quietly, and prices have been less affected 
than the gravity of the outlook would appear to allow. 
This may be partly accounted for by the fact that much 
of the buying of stock recently has been on behalf of real 
investors, who are less likely to be disturbed by transient 
influences than speculators. Besides, as the dividend period 
is So hear, investors are not unnaturally disposed to await the 
results of the past half-year’s working. Still, however 
optimistically the market may regard the position, there are 
sufficient grounds for uneasiness. The effects of an 
engineering strike are more widespread than those of any 
other industrial struggle, except in the coal trade; and the 
bare announcement that 100,000 men will be affected by 
the present lock-out does not convey any adequate impres- 
sion of the paralysis of trade which may result. Unfortu- 
nately, too, it will give our foreign competitors an 
opportunity of cutting further into our commerce, a con- 
tingency which we cannot contemplate with entire 
equanimity. But the railway market persists in hoping for 
the best; and at all events, as far as this week's tratflic 
returns are concerned, the railways appear to have begun 
the half-year well. 


No visible effect has been produced upon the market by 
the returns as to our foreign trade. It cannot be said that 
they call for much notice, either favourable or unfavour- 
able. For June the imports, amounting to £36,321,809, 
show an increase of 3:1 per cent. compared with June 1896, 
and the exports, amounting to £19,089,997, show a decrease 
of 7'1 per cent. This is what might have been expected, 
considering all the circumstances, and bearing in mind that 
trade was hampered by the Jubilee and Whitsuntide 
holidays in the past month, whereas Whitsuntide fell in 
May last year. All through the statistics of imports traces 
of the festivities may be found. Foodstuffs, oranges, wines, 
spirits, ribbons, and the like were received in much larger 
quantities than last year, whilst, although the total in- 
crease in the imports only amounted to a little over a 
million sterling, the increase in sawn timber, presumably 
for seats and stands, was as much as £377,000. For the 
half-year, the statistics being now complete, we find an 
increase, compared with the first six months of 1896, of 
41 in imports, which amounted to £225,435,246, and 
decrease of 1*4 in exports, which amounted to £117,410,452. 
To the increase of nearly 9 millions sterling in imports 
articles of food and drink contributed 43 millions, raw 
materials for manufacture 2 millions, and manufactured 
articles 2} millions, As to exports, we shipped nearly a 
million sterling worth of coal more than in, the first half 
of 1896, and there was nearly as much augmentation in our 
shipme nts of metals and machinery. It is the falling off 
in our exports of yarns and te xtile fabries, amounting to 
over 33 millions ste ling, that accounts for the fact that the 
total exports show a small decline. 


Thanks mainly to the passing of the Tariff Bill, and the 
idea that the way has been cleared for currency reform, 
American Railroads have been more than usually lively 
this week. Hopes of currency reform may still, however, 
turn out to have been premature. The Presidential Mes- 

sage is little more than a repetition of utterances which 
“Mr. McKinle xy has already made upon the subject. But 
the market is satisfied ‘with’ the promise ; hoping that the 
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Legislature will commence deliberations of happy. augury, 
and then adjourn. We are far from saying that further 
advance in the prices of American railroad shares is not 
probable, but the less the hope is based on the idea of any 
early currency reform the better. It is wiser to look in other 
directions for favourable features—to the early settlement of 
the tariff question and to continuance in the revival of busi- 
ness in spite of the new tariff. Mr. Chauncey Depew is 
yet another of the authorities who have been prophesying a 
bright immediate future for American Railroads. Perhaps 
it is this that has caused the recent marked activity in the 
securities of his own particular line, the New York Central. 
Milwaukees, however, are still the most active, the New 
York market having been a consistent buyer for weeks 
past. There is a strike in America as well as here, a coal 
strike; but it is an unfortunate time of year for the 
strikers, and the market does not regard the matter with 
very much concern, 


With the negotiations at Constantinople dragging on, the 
foreign market is weak, almost, it might be said, dead. It is 
so even in Paris, the headquarters of international securities, 
so that it is not surprising that in London the market is 
utterly neglected. The investor, wisely enough, never has 
much to do with European government securities ; and en- 
hanced nervousness will prevail until the present deadlock is 
overcome, A German journal of some weight declares that as 
soon as peace is definitely settled Greece will be prepared to 
re-open negotiations with the bondholders. But negotiations 
have been tried before and found wanting. The best 
chance for the bondholders would be the placing of the 
management of Greek finance in the hands of a commis- 
sion which could make something of it. Until some such 
drastic measure is adopted it is difficult to see how the dis- 


credited Greek bonds can possibly become desirable 
securities. Even the Argentine issues are quite neglected 


now, no more news having arrived either as to the resump- 
tion of full interest payments by the National Government 
or as to the arrangement for settling the provincial debts. 
One minor debt arrangement has been boldly rejected by 
the bondholders’ committee. Some of the Argentine railway 
securities have again been depressed, for to poor traflic 
returns and reports of devastation by locusts has been added 
the liquidation of the holding of the late Baron Hirsch. 
Buenos, Ayres Pacific Preference is specially affected. 


It is now officially recognised that there are three 
mining markets, instead of one: the South African, the 
Westralian, and the Miscellaneous. The Stock Exchange 
Committee has reminded members that it they deal in only 
one of these three markets they are not entitled to employ 
authorised clerks in either of the other two. This is in 
accordance with Rule 44; but the announcement has not 
been very cheerfully received by the jobbers, who, in many 
cases, have persistently disregarded it. It is not a matter, 
however, which affects the outside mining speculator, at any 
rate directly. 


Judging by the returns which are coming to hand from 
the individual mines, the total crushing of the Witwaters- 
rand companies for the month of June will again surpass 
that of any previous month, For one thing, the stamping 
power at many of the mines has recently been considerably 
increased, But although we may probably have another 
record return—it is expected almost hourly now—it is quite 
possible that the return will have little effect upon prices, for 
the simple reason that everyone is anticipating a great deal. 
A very marked effect would be produced if the return were to 
prove a bad one ; but there is little likelihood of that. In con- 
sidering the figures it will, of course, be necessary to remember 
that the past month, to which they will refer, was shorter 
than the preceding one, with which comparison will be made. 
One of the best of the individual returns, both as regards 
crushings and profits, is that from the City and Suburban 
mine, and its publication on Thursday fully accounted for the 
advance in the shares which had previously taken place. We 
need only say that it is deeply to be regretted that informa- 
tion should apparently be allowed to leak out in this way 
instead of being placed in possession of all the shareholders 
simultaneously, Admittedly, it is sometimes ditiicult to 
maintain secrecy. A Bendigo manager tells how he was 


once puzzled to know why the shares of his mine always 
sprang into demand in the township hard by whenever an 
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important saddle was hit upon, even before he had the 
information of its discovery himself. He eventually solve | 
the puzzle. A rough code in pickaxe blows had been 
arranged between one of the miners working below and his 
loafer friends above, who, upon receiving the signal, immedi- 
ately set off with the news to the market, where they were 
well paid. 


The output of the Indian mines for June amounts to 
91 ounces less than that for May, the figures being 32,008 
and 32,099 respectively. The decrease is due entirely to 
the falling-off in the case of one company ; and it is unim- 
portant, especially considering that June was the shorter 
month, The output of 32,008 ounces compares with 
25,751 ounces in the corresponding month of 1896. In the 
past five years the total yield of the mines has considerably 
more than doubled, the progress being steady. In 1892 the 
total was 163,140 ounces; in 1893 it was 207,155 ounces ; 
in 1894, 209,729 ounces ; in 1895, 249,355 ounces; in 1896, 
321,878 ounces; and for the first half of 1897, 186,67] 
Indian mines have been a little depressed at times, 
things Indian, though the 


ounces, 
in sympathy with other 
mining district is not affected. 


Westralians are fairly well supported, but there is very 
little business in the market. Sir John Forrest, the 
premier, certainly seems anxious to give all the informa- 
tion he can about his colony. Not content with his speech 
at the recent banquet in his honour, and with receiving 
a deputation from the Chamber of Mines, he has 
arranged to address a gathering of persons interested in the 
great hall of Cannon Street Hotel this week. Much will 
transpire for the encouragement of the public, who in spite 
of the undoubtedly cheerful aspect of the market show 
some hesitation in coming forward to invest. Exceptional 
interest has been evinced in the shares of the London and 
Globe Finance Corporation since the statement that the 
company had acquired the well-known Ivanhoe mine. From 
the particulars of the purchase so far received, it does not 
appear to be an extraordinarily good bargain. The cable 
announcing the virtual conclusion of the deal is not very 
lucid on several points of detail; but we gather that the 
existing company, the market value of whose shares is some 
£590,000, is to be bought out for £750,000 in cash and 
shares, and that £25,000 has been deposited as a guarantee 
for the completion of the contract. The capital of the new 
company will be a round million in 200,000 five pound 
shares, of which only £40,000 is reserved for working 
capital. The price is a stiff one to pay for a property which 
has not been much more than scratched on the surface, auc 
which even after the reconstruction is capitalised at only 
£50,000. The original capital was but £15,000. The 
mine has the reputation of being one of the richest in 
Westralia, and it may turn out a good investment. But 
what is the need for reconstruction, or what is to be gained 
by it, except profit for the intermediaries ? 


Allsopps are adversely affected by the illness of Lord 
Hindlip; and the market has been flat all the week. The 
Spiers and Pond dividend, at a reduced rate compared with 
last year, was a disappointment, which caused the shares to 
fall. As the accounts were made up ‘only to the end of 
March, however, they do not include Jubilee profits, as has 
been erroneously imagined, Harrod’s shares have not yet 
steadied themselves after the Jubilee seat fiasco, but it is 
officially declared on the part of Lyons and Co., Limited, that 
their takings were quite up to expectation and that they 
did not speculate in seats. On terms which are satisfactory 
to the shareholders the Birmingham Small Arms and Metal 
Company has been taken over by the Nobel Dynamite Trust 
Company. The reason for the rise in Rosbachs is to be 
found in the fact that a further 50,000 shares have been 
subscribed privately, the company finding no difficulty in 
obtaining this accession to its capital. 

The cycle industry has been considerably disturbed bj 
the reports that the agreement among the best American 
makers for maintaining prices has been terminated. There 
can be little doubt that this portends a sharp fall in the 
price of the machines which compete most effectively in the 
English markets ; and it seems impossible that owe maker: 
can meet the fall in any other way than by following 
suit. Indeed we have already a definite announcement from 
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the Rudge-Whitworth Company of a reduction in prices, 
\merican competition has been making itself rather 
severely felt amongst all the companies, although until 
ree ntly not much ,was said about it, because our leading 
makers had as many orders on hand as they could con- 
veniently overtake. Now, however, that the second and 
third rate concerns floated during the past eighteen months 
are turning out hundreds of machines where before they were 
only making tens, the overproduction is beginning to have 
the inevitable effect, and before the advent of another 
season we are likely to see a heavy reduction in selling 
prices all round, That will be followed by the collapse of 
many of the over-capitalised businesses recently floated as 
publie companies. Altogether the outlook for investors 
in this class of security is by no means promising. 


PROSPECTUSES BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 

There is a growing custom amongst company promoters 
of circulating letters ‘and advance prospectuses broadcast 
with a view of leading the recipient of each one to believe 
that he is being treated with special consideration, and is 
favoured with some kind of preference. Needless to say, 
the eustom is a pernicious one. The investor’s name is 
obtained from one of the various lists upon which he figures, 
because at some time or other he applied for shares in a new 
company. That is the only claim he has to preferential 
treatment, and he shares it with thousands of others, If 
he is sensible, he will recognise the fact and at once regard 
with suspicion the company which pretends it is conferring 
a favour upon him by sending him a prospectus marked 
‘advance copy,” or a letter specially recommending some 
new concern to his notice, No wonder that with all these 
documents flying about, besides the ordinary prospectuses, 
the postal authorities are sometimes overtaxed, 


The business of Ipris anp Co., Limirep, the prospectus of 
which is now before the public, seems to have been a pro- 
gressive one. It is stated to have nearly doubled during the 
past couple of years, and a steady increase during the past 
twelve years is certified. There are other favourable points ; 
but still the particulars as to the ‘‘ A” preference shares 
which it is proposed to issue do not seem to us to be suffi- 
ciently explicit. It is impossible to gauge the market value 
of the securities of the company, because they are not 
quoted in the market. It is said in the prospectus that the 
* A” preference shares have recently been sold for 24s. each, 
but even if that is so they ought certainly to be offered in the 
prospectus at a lower price than 24s. Then these shares are 
entitled to a part of the surplus profits after dividends have 
been paid at fixed rates on other classes of shares; but the 
prospectus does not clearly show what those fixed rates are, 
and it is impossible to find out from the ordinary financial 
reference books, which give no details as to the company. 


Perhaps the prospectus of the Nepgeem Tea Co., Limrrep, 
is about as satisfactory as it could be for a business so far 
away. The board is composed of gentlemen who ought from 
their positions to understand the business, and there is a 
fairly satisfactory profit statement extending over the past 
three years, although it is not certified by any independent 
firm of auditors. Particulars are given of the estate, which 
it is proposed to extend by means of unissued capital, but we 
do not see how the extension mentioned in the prospectus 
can possibly be carried out by means of the funds 
available, 


We certainly cannot recommend with any heartiness 
subscription to the capital of Nuvyan anp Stove, Limirep. 
Preference shares are offered for subscription upon which 
a promise of at least fifteen per cent. dividend is held out, 


and founders’ shares are offered upon which a promise of 


over a hundred per cent. dividend is held out. Before we 
could term the Preference shares fifteen per cent, Preference 
we should certainly require more evidence of the earning 
capacity of the patent hose couplings than is given in the 
prospectus. A list of customers is given, but not a word is 
said about past profits ; and all the intending investor has to 
go upon isa mere estimate made by Mr. Stove himself, 
The fact that the vendor guarantees the payment of the 
fifteen per cent. dividend for the first year is not a reeommen- 
dation of the prospectus ; it conjures up visions of what may 
happen when the year’s guarantee expires, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DECREASE OF CATHOLIC POPULATIONS. 
To the Editor of Tue British Review anp NATIONAL OBSERVER, 

S1r,—I notice that a number of Home Rule politicians 
have taken advantage of the Jubilee celebration to draw 
attention to Ireland’s dwindling population, which they, of 
course, ascribe to British misgovernment. That, while 
groaning under the same misgovernment, the number of 
Treland’s inhabitants had grown from a few hundred thou- 
sands in the seventeenth century to over eight millions in 
1840, is apparently not considered to have anything to do 
with the matter. 

In view of their explanation of the cause of Ireland’s 
loss of population, it would be interesting to know how the 
Home Rulers account for the still more rapidly diminishing 
Irish element in the United States. It has been demon- 
strated that the birth-rate of the people of Irish Catholic 
extraction in New York City is much lower than that of 
any other race, while the death-rate is not exceeded even by 
that of the coloured population, The circulation of Irish 
Catholic newspapers, the membership of Irish Catholic 
societies, and the once dreaded Irish Catholic vote are 
diminishing with such rapidity as to suggest the probability 
that the element which furnishes the country with the 
larger portion of its paupers, criminals, boodlers, rum-sellers, 
etc., while contributing practically nothing to its moral 
and intellectual elements, will eventually become extinct. 
The census returns of Canada and the Australian Colonies 
indicate that their Ivish Catholic element is also decreasing, 
or increasing less rapidly than the rest of the population. 

The diminishing number of the Irish in Ireland seems to 
be due to their natural increase not being much greater 
than that of the American, Canadian, and Australian Irish, 
The birth-rate in Ireland is almost as low as in France, 
while the percentage of deaths appears to be higher. In 
Dublin, which is ruled by Home Rulers, the death-rate 
frequently reaches forty per thousand, or more than double 
that of London. This, of course, means a slow natural 
increase of population, which it is as absurd to aseribe to 
British rule as it would be to attribute the diminishing 
number of American Irish to American rule. 

The natural increase of the Catholic Irish is small just as 
is that of the Catholic French and other Catholic races. 
During the last hundred years there have been few con- 
versions of Catholics to Protestantism, but the Protestants 
have increased much more rapidly than the Catholics 
because the births among them have exceeded the deaths to 
a much greater extent. Even the French Canadians, 
supposed to be the most prolific race in the world, have not 
multiplied so fast as the descendants of the English who 
settled the New England and Southern states of this country. 

The reason the Catholic races are not as prolific as the 
Protestant races is not hard to understand. The practice 
of celibacy by their clergy and the members of their 
various religious orders has, during the many generations 
it has prevailed, resulted in the elimination of their more 
moral, intellectual, and fruitful elements. No class of 
Protestants live to a greater age, are more moral and 
intelligent, and have larger and healthier families than 
clergymen. Among Catholic races persons of this class being 
prevented by their vows from leaving descendants, their 
healthiest and most moral, prolific, and intelligent elements 
must have become pretty well weeded out. What would 
Great Britain be had the fathers of men like Alfred 
Tennyson, Lord Nelson, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Christo- 
pher Wren, Oliver Goldsmith, Matthew Arnold, John 
Wesley, Cecil Rhodes, etc., been Catholic priests instead of 
Protestant parsons ¢ 

According to Mulhall, France in 1880 had over 55,000 
priests and 125,000 sisters of mercy. When one considers 
the multitude of children these 180,000 excellent men and 
women might have become the parents of had they married, 
and that this multitude represents a loss of population for 
one generation only, it is easy to understand why Frenchmen 
are not growing more numerous, 

Next to the immigration of people of inferior races 
probably nothing has contributed so much to the deteriora- 
tion of great races and decay of great nations as clerical 

.celibacy. It means the extinetion of the fittest. —Respect- 
fully yours, Josern Banister, 

New York City, June 27, 
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REVIEWS. 


NOVELS AND LITERARY MERIT. 
In the Tideway. By Fiona Annie Steeve. London: Con- 
stable. 
A Fountain Sealed. By Sir Watrer Besant. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 

w' ‘HOPENHAUER, who, whatever we may think of him as 
‘7 a philosopher, was in many respects an acute literary 
critic, divides successful books into two classes—those which 
interest the public solely on account of their subjects, and those 
which interest the public by the way in which their subjects 
are handled. To the former class belong books of travel in 
strange countries, or any accounts of important scenes or events 
which the writers have witnessed or taken part in, but which 
are strange and novel to the readers. Books of this kind will 
be devoured by an enormous public, no matter how ill they 
may be written ; and their success is no sign whatever of any 
literary talent on the part of the authors. True literary 
talent, on the other hand, though it may on occasions deal with 
novel and startling subjects, does not depend for its success 
on the peculiarity of the subjects it selects. It shows itself 
not in its choice of subjects, but in its way of dealing with 
them ; and it can make the most familiar things as fresh and 
as fascinating as the least familiar. Schopenhauer’s meaning 
can be well illustrated by comparing Nansen’s account of his 
Polar Expedition with Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. Nansen 
himself and his exploits will of course never be forgotten ; but 
his book will very soon be as dead as a last month’s newspaper. 
The Sentimental Journey, on the contrary, though it hardly 
deals with a scene which was not familiar to every travelling 
Englishman of the last century, is as much alive to-day as it 
was when it was first published. Nansen’s book gives us a 
common vision of strange things; Sterne’s gives us an un- 
common vision of familiar things. The distinction thus drawn 
between the two kinds of successful writing may be usefully 
borne in mind when we consider the fate of novels. We often 
find novels which to a critical taste seem good, but which fail 
to command a large circle of readers ; and at the same time we 
find others which, as mere literary performances, seem to the 
critical taste to be distinctly below mediocrity, but which we 
read with interest ourselves, and the sale of which is enormous. 
The explanation of this phenomenon will be found to lie in 
the fact that the writers of these successful novels have, owing 
either to luck, or to exceptional circumstances, hit upon some 
new subject—life in a country or class that has never been 
described before, or some unhackneyed order of incidents or 
adventure. A novel which deals with subjects of this kind 
may, though its actual literary merits be insignificant, easily 
achieve a popularity like that of a book of travels ; and it is 
quite possible that even a critic, on first reading it, may be 
unable to decide to what its interest is due—whether to the 
literary talent of the writer, or merely to the character of the 
subject. With regard to this question, however, there is one 
test which is conclusive ; and this is a second book by the same 
writer, which deals not with a new subject, but a familiar one 
—a subject which has been often handled before by others, and 
which, accordingly, if it is to be made interesting at all can be 
made interesting by genuine talent alone. 

These observations have been suggested to us by a recently 
published novel, which, if report speaks truly, has had a 
larger circulation and brought more profit to the author than 
any work of fiction ever published in this country. We 
allude to Mrs. Steele’s On the Fuce of the Waters. We have 
no wish to insinuate that even as a literary performance this 
novel is otherwise than meritorious ; but it will hardly be 
maintained by those who read it with the greatest avidity, 
that it shows more genius on the part of the author than does 
Waverley or Middlemarch. Such persons will admit that a 
large part of its interest, at all events, is due to the author's 
accidental knowledge cf her subject, rather than to her pos- 
session of exceptional literary gifts. It becomes therefore a 
matter of some interest to discover precisely what the purely 
literary gifts are of one who, in a certain sense, has been the 
most successful novelist of her time; and she has herself 
afforded us the means of answering this question by the publi- 
cation of a new novel, in which she entirely discards all the 
adventitious aid rendered by an unfamiliar subject, and tries 
her hand at representing conventional life at home. Jn the 
Tideway is a novel whose principal characters belong to the 
ordinary London society of to-day; and it opens with an 
account of a fashionable London party. The heroine, Lady 
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Maud, is there introduced to the reader as on the point of 
marrying, for his money, a man to whom she is quite in- 
different, and as having broken with a former admirer, who 
had really touched her heart, but who, following her example, 
is on the point of marrying an heiress. Lady Maud’s fiancé has 
taken an island in the Hebrides for the autumn; and to this 
island the action of the story shifts. Here Lady Maud, her 
husband, and her old lover meet, the wife of the latter by a 
happy accident being absent. There also appears on the scene 
an elderly lady, a native of the place, and her nephew—an 
ingenuous young man, who is in the navy,and who has seen 
the world. All goes smoothly enough till Lady Maud discovers 
that her husband, whom she liked, though she did not love him. 
is really a dipsomaniac, and that his confidential servant is 
in truth a keeper supplied him by a doctor, who has promised 
to effect his cure. Shocked by this discovery, she not 
unnaturally turns to the former lover for advice, who not 
unnaturally gives it, and not unnaturally supplements his 
advice with sympathy. No scandal results, however ; for before 
there is time for events to complete their natural course, Lady 
Maud is drowned when on a romantic expedition with her 
admirer ; and the young sailor, who had also conceived an 
admiration for her—though of astrictly transcendental kind—is 
drowned also in his heroic attempts to save her. The story 
is not ill told ; but in conception and execution it is absolutely 
commonplace. The attempts at reproducing the life of a 
London party are neither better nor worse than those of a 
dozen lady writers who have the merit, daily becoming rarer, 
of not being vulgar. The love-making, the sentiment, the 
sentimental descriptions of scenery, are more commonplace 
still; nor in the whole book, we think, is there a single touch 
which shows any original observation of human nature. It is 
a pleasant enough book to read; but it is a book which few 
will remember, and no one read again. If it is to be taken as 
any test of what Mrs. Steele’s purely literary faculty is, it 
atfords a conclusive proof of how little literary faculty is 
required to achieve a great success in fiction, when a novelist 
has, as Mrs. Steele had in On the Face of the Waters, an 
interesting subject with which the writer happens to be 
familiar, and with regard to which the public is profoundly 
ignorant. 

Sir Walter Besant’s novel, A Fountain Sealed, though it pur- 
ports to be founded on an incident which is probably familiar 
only to the readers of memoirs, and the students of old-world 
scandals, depends for its interest not on the unfamiliarity of 
its subject, but altogether on the manner in which the author 
handles it. There are many legends, Sir Walter Besant tells 
us in his preface, of a liaison of George III., when he was 
Prince of Wales, with a beautiful Quakeress, whose name in 
the legends varies. ‘Sir Walter, though he rejects all the 
details of the affair that have been given, inclines to think that 
there was some true story at the bottom of them ; and he tries 
in this book to reconstruct this story, in accordance with the 
character of its royal hero. He puts the narrative into the 
mouth of the lady, who is supposed to be telling it to an old 
friend, many years after it came to its sad close, in order that 
she may vindicate both her lover’s character and her own. 
He represents her as living, at the age of forty or more, in a 
secluded villa on the outskirts of London, which, rumour said, 
was a present from the King to his cast-off mistress. This 
rumour, she explains, is entirely false. She was born a 
Quakeress, but finding the gloom of that sect intolerable, 
especially as it showed itself in the person of a bigoted 
brother, she went to live in London with a cousin—a beautiful 
widow who had left the Society of Friends for civilisation 
and the English Church. One evening, when returning 
to her cousin’s house in St. James’s Place, she and 
her maid were stopped by a young guardsman of 
her acquaintance, who being more than half drunk, was 
attempting to treat her with familiarity, when there suddenly 
appeared on the scene two young gentlemen, at the very sight 
of whom the young guardsman retreated instantly in confusion. 
Shortly afterwards these two young gentlemen call at her 
lodging, and with the utmost respect enquire after her health, 
and express their hope that she has not suffered from her dis- 
agreeable adventure. They give their names as Sir George 
and Mr. Edward Le Breton. They are in reality the Prince of 
Wales and his brother; but neither she nor her cousin, who 
are not in society, recognises them. The acquaintance ripens. 
The Prince of Wales falls rapidly in love with her. His 
conduct and his intentions are throughout absolutely honour- 
able ; and when he is satisfied that his love is returned, he 
proposes to marry her privately, prepared, if needs be, to 
abdicate in favour of his brother hereafter, and live, for his 
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wife’s sake, the life of a private person. Everything is arranged 
for the marriage. The coach is waiting to take the pair to the 
chureh, when Prince Edward suddenly appears with the news 
that George II. is dead, and salutes his brother as king. The 
sense of his new position overwhelms George III. For the 
first time he realises his responsibilities, and feels that this 
marriage is impossible. He kisses his bride that was to have 
been on the forehead, and bids her farewell for ever. The 
whole charm of the story lies in the way in which it is told, 
Sir Walter Besant has attempted the same feat which Thackeray 
attempted in H'smond, namely, that of telling his story in the 
language of the period to which it belongs. It isa difticult 
feat, and he has accomplished it with singular success. It is 
true that he has been unable to keep his pages free of a 
sentimentality that belongs to this century rather than to the 
last ; but the flavour of this sentimentality is at once slight 
and delicate, and does little to diminish the illusion which he 
econtrives to produce by his singularly skilful and seemingly 
spontaneous adoption of the phraseology, and the simpler of 
those modes and moods of thought, which were prevalent in 
this country some hundred and thirty years ago. 


DIVERSIONS OF A MATHEMATICIAN. 
The Chances of Death, and other Studies in Evolution. By 

Kart~ Pearson, M.A., F.R.S., ete. With Llustrations. 

In two volumes. London : Edward Arnold. 

R. KARL PEARSON is perhaps one of the most in- 
M teresting figures in that band of modern mathemati- 
cians who, like D’Alembert and the late Professor Clifford, find 
a pleasing relaxation from their exact science in the dis- 
cussion of all kinds of social and biological problems. The two 
handsome volumes which he has now published represent this 
occupation of the mathematician’s “hours of ease” with 
much completeness. They range from calculation of the 
chances at Monte Carlo to description of the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, from criticism of Dr. Weismann and Mr. Bal- 
four to the study of witchcraft, and an attempt to remodel 
scientific philology on a sexual basis. It goes without saying 
that Mr. Pearson can scarcely claim to speak as an expert on 
all these subjects, although one who reads through these 
volumes without skipping might be tempted, in the ill- 
humour consequent on a mental indigestion, to assert that 
his foible is omniscience. But Mr. Pearson is quite justified 
in believing that “the sympathetic reader will find in one and 
all the essays the fundamental note of the author’s thought, 
namely, the endeavour to see all phenomena, physical and 
social, as a connected growth, and describe them as such in the 
briefest formula possible.” A great part of the two volumes 
displays Mr. Pearson actuated by the same kind of respectable 
zeal as the two Bishops who furnished Matthew Arnold with 
the text for some of his agreeable satire. “ The reader,” he 
says, “ will find that the fourth, fifth, and sixth essays, and the 
Appendix, are endeavours to defend modern science from 
recent attacks on the part of the pseudo-scientific, the politi- 
cal, and the theological critic "—the representatives of these 
three classes being Mr. Benjamin Kidd and Dr. Weismann, 
Lord Salisbury in his famous inaugural address to the British 
Association at Oxford, and Mr. A. J. Balfour in his last book, 
Perhaps the reader will think that “ modern science” hardly 
needs so much defence, and that the exceedingly “ superior ” 
tone in which Mr. Pearson lectures his audience is only 
another manifestation of that intolerant dogmatism or in- 
tellectual “ cocksureness” which he deprecates in others. At 
the same time we are really glad to meet again with Mr. Pear- 
son’s admirable protest against “ the arithmetico-metaphysical 
muddle” into which those amateur biologists who have 
attempted to apply the Weismann theories to social life have 
been led. He states a useful truth when he points out that 
the theory of evolution in the world of life has still to become 
a branch of quantitative science before it can be considered to 
be on the same level as, for instance, the astronomical theory 
of the universe. ~ 

The loose qualitative or descriptive reasoning of the older biologists 
must give way to an accurate mathematico-statistical logic. The 
trained biologist may discover and tabulate facts, much as the physicist 
does to-day, but it will need the trained mathematician to reason upon 
them. The great biologist of the future will be like the great physicist 
of to-day, a mathematician trained and bred. Here, then, is the justifica- 
tion for a mathematician, however limited his range, interfering when 
he observes biological principles, first stated without any quantitative 
theory or statistical basis, and then adopted as valid arguments in dealing 
with the great social problems of our time. 

Mr. Pearson pushes much of his criticism too far along. 
this line, for there can be no doubt that most people would 
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admit that the modern attempt to regard social problems in 
the light of biology, to read their answer in terms of the well- 
founded principle that the life of the individual is a summary 
or symbol of the life of the race, has produced much good 
fruit. But in days when the results of scientific work are 
proclaimed far and wide to everybody in the land, whilst its 
spirit and method are still the possessions of a select few, it is 
extremely necessary that a barrier should be erected between 
analogy and proof, between the striking illustration and the 
crucial instance. A critic like Mr. Pearson, with the 
mathematician’s zeal for a perfect chain of reasoning, and the 
physicist’s passion for statistics and exact measurements, is 
most helpful and suggestive to those biologists and students 
of society who desire to preserve the narrow path of a 
scientific method in the departments of investigation where 
there is most danger of straying into the flowery meads of 
analogy and anthropomorphism. For this reason Mr. Pearson’s 
essays may always be studied with profit even by those who 
dissent from his conclusions and dislike his controversial 
style. As for_the studies in probability, which give a title to 
the book, they are worthy of the high reputation which Mr. 
Pearson has already earned in this fascinating branch of 
mathematics. 


A RIDE THROUGH WESTERN ASIA. 


A Ride through Western Asia. By Curve Bienam. 
London: Maemillan & Co, 1897. 
FYXHOSE who have read with interest the letters of the 
Times’ war correspondent with the Turks in Thessaly 
should turn with pleasurable anticipations to Mr. Bigham’s 
ride through Asia. Nor will they be disappointed. It is tour- 
ing en grand ; and a more interesting, exciting, or adventurous 
journey could hardly have been devised. He had hoped to 
reach India through Afghanistan, but though compelled to 
abandon this part of the programme, he had little reason to 
regret the change of plan, for he retraced his way by Kashgaria 
and Asiatic Russia. He necessarily went lightly equipped in 
point of baggage, as great part of the travel was to be done 
on horseback ; and he does not profess to be a Mezzofanti in 
the matter of Oriental languages. But he was fortunate in 
finding tolerable interpreters, and he had laid in a miscella- 
neous stock of preliminary knowledge. We have seldom read 
a more satisfactory narrative of rapid travel, for he has some- 
thing instructive to say on all manner of subjects, from the 
archeology and topography of Moses and the Prophets down 
to present-day politics and the troubles in Armenia. 

The troubles and massacres, if we may venture on a Hiber- 
nianism, threatened to end the travels before they had begun. 
As the Ameer of Afghanistan shuts his western frontiers 
against European visitors, so the Sultan and the Sublime 
Porte had locked the doors leading into Armenia. By the 
way, although Mr. Bigham always speaks of Armenia, that is 
simply an historical anachronism and an exploded geographi- 
cal expression. The kingdom ceased to exist in the seventeenth 
century, and is now cut up into Turkish pachalics and 
villayets. Our Ambassador could not help the traveller by 
obtaining official recognition for him, so he decided to take 
his chance on a simple police document. Passing on from 
provincial capital to capital, he eluded or bribed subordinate 
officials, and had no cause to.complain of his reception by 
the governors. They gave him audiences and coffee, and 
pressed escorts upon him. But luck befriended him in every 
way. It is needless to say that the company of two or three 
ill-mounted and ill-armed ragamuftins was useless ; the country 
was unsettled, and the Kurds, as usual, were on the war-path 
and busy with brigandage, Yet he never had any awkward 
encounter, although in Persia, on one occasion, he only avoided 
a fight by clever tactics. As to the state of feeling in these 
districts, he is inclined to accept the opinions of a shrewd 
Jewish doctor. “Speaking of the massacres, he said that if 
left alone, Kurds, Turks, and Armenians were equally ready 
to lead a quiet, inoffensive life. But the slightest attempt at 
agitation was fatal, whether it came from the Porte or from 
outsiders who fancied that by exciting feeling in Europe they 
could change the constitution of the Ottoman Empire.” Mr. 
Bigham has no doubt that the troubles were due to the action 
of Armenian committees in Europe: he believes that when 
he was in the country, the agitators were active again. The 
Kurds, as we know, often sympathised with the victims who 
had been in the habit of paying them regular blackmail.* But 
there was no restraining the fanatical soldiery, with long 
arrears of pay owing, when let loose among the women in 
towns and villages and the tempting riches of the bazaars. 
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There is an interesting account of the ride along the military 
frontier from Erzeroum to Bayazid. Notwithstanding the 
cession of the strong place of Kars, that frontier might be made 
practically unassailable. The Turks, as he says, are invincible 
behind works, and they might occupy a chain of formidable 
fortresses. Bayazid, built on the face of a precipitous hill, is 
virtually impregnable. But the apathetic Ottomans, in spite 
of warnings and misfortunes, are unprepared as ever. ‘The 
redoubts are crumbling, the magazines are empty, and the 
batteries for the most part are destitute of guns. Things 
might be even worse than they are, for Marshal Zekki Pacha, 
who commands, is in Mr. Bigham’s opinion one of the most 
capable soldiers in the Empire. 

Turkish fatalism neglects ordinary precautions, and as the 
Turk takes more kindly to soldiering than to agriculture, a 
fertile country is left almost uncultivated, partly from the 
sense of insecurity, chiefly from lack of energy. But at least, 
Turkey has a warlike population that will fight on occasion. 
In Persia all is falling into deeay, corruption governs the 
Court, and there is neither nerve nor backbone in the lower 
orders. The spiritual and temporal powers are always at 
enmity. ‘The only men may be said to be the roving Kurds in 
the Western Highlands and the yet wilder mountaineers of the 
far South ; and both barely recognise the suzerainty of the Shah. 
It says much for Mr. Bigham’s resolution and hardihood that 
he rode through these inclement and lawless districts in the 
depth of winter. But he brought away more agreeable im- 
pressions of these robbers by hereditary vocation than of the 
enervated inhabitants of the plains and cities, who confine 
themselves to swindling and pilfering. The Kurds, especially, 
in the hill village or under the black canvas, are frank, 
friendly, and hospitable. They are said to be descended from 
the ancient Medes, whose Spartan habits are praised by the 
Hebrew writers, and who followed their countryman Cyrus in 
his career of unbroken conquest. As Mr. Bigham remarks, the 
grand attraction of Persia is its magnificent past. There, in 
the countries bordering upon it to the south and north-east, he 
visited the sites of the successive capitals of the world- 
renowned empires of antiquity and the middle ages—Nineveh 
and Babylon, Susa, Ctesiphon, Persepolis, Samarcand, ete. He 
examined the scenes, genuine or mythical, of remarkable 
scriptural events, from the Garden of Eden, the Deluge, and 
the Dispersal, down to the Feast of Belshazzar and the 
hanging of Haman. ‘There are tombs of such venerated saints 
as Daniel, dear alike to Christian and Moslem ; and these must 
be decidedly mythical, as they exist in duplicate or triplicate. 
In fact, the Persian has an instinct for superstitious obser- 
vances, and a passion for sanctuaries, shrines, and tombs. So 
it is that every now and then a false prophet arises who, like 
Mokanna, threatens to turn the kingdom upside down. So it 
is that since the martyrdom of the sainted sons of Ali, Persian 
Mohammedanism has been divided by a bitter schism. Mr. 

}igham gives an admirable popular summary of the tenets of 
the conflicting sects ; and their animosities he believes might 
have important political consequences if England were driven 
to act from the sea-board when Russia advances from the 
north. 

The authorities in Russian Turkestan were invariably 
courteous and friendly. Mr. Bigham has a high opinion of 
Russian methods, as excellently adapted to the fierce 
Turcomans and Nomads she has reduced to humble subjection. 
She is wise, he thinks, in not forming regular native regiments 
that might turn against their masters as our Indian Sepoys in 
the Mutiny. “‘ Russia does not colonise as England does : she 
annexes and absorbs. In a comparatively short time after she 
has occupied a country and subdued the inhabitants, that 
country becomes an integral part of Russia, and the inhabi- 
tants try to become Russians.” But she administers in her 
own interests, rather than in those of the tributary states ; for 
example, she is draining the trade of Bokhara away to 
Samarcand by the simple process of diverting the waters of 
the Jaxartes. The Chinese administrators of Kashgaria were 
as civil as the Russians, and there is an amusing account of 
how Mr. Bigham successfully managed to elude the most 
embarrassing of their elaborate hospitalities. It was an un- 
pleasant change from the fleshpots and divans of Kashgar to 
the snow-buried solitudes of the TianShan Mountains; and ther: 
the journey nearly ended ina catastrophe. Mr. Bigham lost 
his bearings in a blizzard at a height of 14,000 feet. He slept 
under a pile of rocks. In the morning nothing living was to 
be seen on the trackless wastes of snow, save a few crows and 
marmots. He sprained his ankle, broke his compass, and had 
to bivouae a second night among the glaciers. The stores 
were reduced to pieces of frozen lamb and fragments of petri- 
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fied bread, nor was there a prosvect of replenishing the larder 
They started, without the faintest idea of the direction, on the 
chance of coming upon a Kirghi encampment. “ This is what 
actually happened.” Having been saved from starvation 
through cold and hunger by something like a miracle, the rest 
of the trip from the Tian Shan to the Urals was comparatively 
plain sailing. 
ST. AUGUSTINE'S MISSION. 
The Mission of St. Augustine, By A. J.Mason,D.D. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 

: ow book is one of the last legacies which the English 

Church and people owe to Archbishop Benson. The late 
Primate, Professor Mason tells us in his preface, was anxious 
that the thirteenth centenary of the landing of St. Augustine 
should be commemorated and invested with an intelligible 
meaning by the publication of “a complete collection of 
authentic documents bearing on Augustine’s coming, accom- 
panied by the results of investigations on the spot, geographic 
and hydrographic,Ebbsfleet, Richborough, ete.,” and by “ essays 
short and few, showing the real bearing of the events on later 
controversy.” The substance of this legacy was characteristic 
of one of the most sagacious and fair-minded of St. Augus- 
tine’s successors, and we may say at once that Professor Mason 
has proved himself a worthy executor of the last wishes of his 
ecclesiastical chief. He has selected from the writings of the 
Venerable Bede and from the letters of Gregory the Great such 
passages as bear on the Augustinian mission ; translated them, 
with a fidelity which at times is almost slavish, from the Latin 
text, which is also reproduced ; added a few footnotes, and com- 
pleted his work by four dissertations, one by Mr. Oman on 
The Political Outlook of Europe in 597, a second by Prof, 
Mason himself on 7'he Mission of Augustine and his Cow- 
panions in relation to Other Ayencies in the Conversion of 
England, a third by Mr. Hughes, the Woodwardian Professor 
of Geology, on Zhe Landing Place of St. Augustine, and a 
fourth by the Rev. H. A. Wilson on Some Liturgical Points 
relating to the Mission of St. Augustine. 

It was intended that to these a fifth excursus should have 
been added, on Zhe relations between England and Rome until 
the Norman Conquest, by Professor Collins. But illness 
unfortunately prevented that learned contributor from fulfill- 
ing his engagement. And the fact is to be regretted for more 
reasons than one. For the least satisfactory aspect of the book 
as it stands is the manner in which the controversy as to the 
delivery of the pall is treated. It may be worth while to illus- 
trate this matter with some degree of care. In one of his 
letters written to Bishop Syagrius to thank him for the part he 
had taken in promoting the success of the Augustinian 
mission, Gregory bestows on him the pall as a reward, and 
adds: “and lest the grant of that vestment should seem to be 
an empty grant, we have resolved at the same time to concede 
that the church of the city of Autun” (of which Syagrius 
was Bishop), “ should be next after that of Lyons, and should 
by our authoritative permission maintain that rank and 
position.” Prof. Mason observes that this passage shows 
the grant of the pall to have been not a sign of jurisdic- 
tion but an honorary compliment. There is truth in this 
remark, but not the whole truth. In another letter written 
by Pope Honorius to King Edwin, the following passage 
occurs :“ We have forwarded the palls of the two metropolitans, 
?.e. for Honorius and Paulinus, in order that when one of them 
is summoned out of this world to his Maker, the other may 
elevate a bishop in his stead by this our authority.” This 
language is a clear assertion of the administrative primacy 
of the Pope, jure ecclestastico, which all Anglicans admit, and 
which by no means involves an acceptance of the Ultramon- 
tane conception of a primacy jure divino. While we are 
animadverting on the shortcomings in Professor Mason’s work, 
we may as well express the hope that in subsequent editions 
there will be some relaxation of the literalism of the trans- 
lation. No doubt, in dealing with so controversial a subject as 
the Augustinian mission, great scrupulousness and accuracy are 
rightly demanded by the reader from the author. But such 
renderings as “pretty bread” for panem nitidum (p. 112), 
“ had himself carried ” for se jussit egerri (p. 119), and “‘ Penda, 
a very vigorous man” for J’enda viro strenuissimo (p. 145), are 
balder and more inelegant than the occasion either calls for or 
justifies. 

Subject to these criticisms, however, which are not of a very 
formidable character, Professor Mason has discharged his task 
in a manner worthy of all praise. Notan original document 
fitted to throw light on the subject matter has been omitted. 
All superfluity of notes has been avoided, and the dissertations 
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are one and all equally luminous and exhaustive. It may be 
noted, by the way, that Professor Hughes, in disposing of the 
claims of the rival landing places of Augustine, decides in 
favour of Richborough, It is to be hoped that this book will 
be in the hands of all the ecclesiastics who have come to 
England to attend the Lambeth Conference. 


EARLY ESSAYS BY CARLYLE. 
Montaigne, and other Essays, chiefly Biographical. By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. Now first collected. With Foreword 
by 8S. R. Crockett. London; Gowan & Son. 
aggre essays have little value, if any, except for the 
student of Carlyle ; and for the student they were readily 
aceessible in Brewster's Encyclopedia. They suggest, in- 
deed, interesting problems concerning the development of 
Carlyle’s manner and mannerism. Was it really so inevitable, 
as has been said? ‘These lives, at all events, are written in a 
style that suggests Johnson oftener than anyone else, no bad 
model for a peasant of genius, But this is a matter that only 
concerns literary experts, and to publish this volume seems to 
usa trading upon Carlyle’s fame not wholly justifiable. It 
is republishing work which he would certainly not have desired 
to see republished ; and it is selling to the public as Carlyle’s 
something which the acutest judge of style would scarcely have 
identified for his. Nevertheless, it is pleasant to read his hero 
worship for Nelson ; the life of Montesquieu, which attracted 
Jeffrey’s attention to him would hardly bring a young writer 
into notice nowadays, But surely Carlyle, if his immature 
hack work has to be published, does not stand in need of a 
“foreword” from anybody. Why should Mr. Crockett be 
engaged to assure us that these articles are “ soulfully remu- 
nerative work ;” to relate his first acquaintance with Carlyle’s 
writings and his own sensations when he threw his first ten- 
pound note of literary earnings into his mother’s lap ? Carlyle, 
of all mortal men, would least have desired to see his wares 
puffed by a gentleman whose voice is always choking with 
emotion, while the all-pervading onion is scarcely hidden in 
his sleeve. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 


The notices in this column are mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final. 


Castilian Days. By Joun Hay. Poems. By Jonn Hay. 
Speech of John Hay at the unveiling of the bust of Sir 
Walter Scott in Westminster Abbey. London: John 
Lane, 

Sa man of letters Colonel John Hay takes up worthily 

the succession left to him by his two distinguished 
predecessors at the American Embassy in London, where 
recent appointments have done much to establish a literary 
tradition. He began his public life as private secretary to 

President Lincoln, fought in the ;|Federal Army during the 

American War, served his apprenticeship to diplomacy at Paris 

and Madrid, and abandoned the diplomatic service for a time 

to take up the post of leader-writer on the Vew York Tribune. 

These “ Castilian Days,” written for the most part many years 

ago, are reminiscences of the years when he was chargé 

Jaffaires at Madrid. Of his poems we know something 

already in this country, chiefly through such stirring ballads as 

“Jim Bludso” and “ Little Breeches”; and his eulogy of Sir 

Walter Scott is a graceful tribute to the camaraderie of letters 

which binds together members of the English-speaking race 

all the world over. 


With the Turkish Army in Thessaly. By Cuive Bicuam. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Clive Bigham has but lately joined the ranks of the war 
correspondents, but he belongs to the best school. He has 
served in a eavalry regiment, and seen something of diplomacy 
at the Court of St. Petersburg. Moreover, his ride through 
Western Asia has given him the right kind of experience for 
campaigning. He followed the Turkish Army throughout, and 
was present at all the principal operations of the war. Of 
Edhem Pasha, by whom he was treated with invariable kind- 
ness and courtesy, he speaks in the warmest terms. He 
describes him as the finest specimen of the Turkish gentleman 
he had ever met, quite the grand seigneur, and as modest as 
he was dignified. When it comes to the question of tactics, 
there does not seem to have been much to choose between 
Greeks and Turks. The Turkish idea was to bang away at the 
enemy until they beat them. And these tactics were success- 
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ful, owing to the still greater incapacity of the Greek com- 
manders and the absence of discipline among their troops. As 
in Mr, Bigham’s former book, there are some excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations and three good plans. 


National Defences. By Major-General Maurice, C.B. 
London ; Macmillan & Co. 

Fourteen years have passed since the idea of this book was 
suggested to General Maurice. In the meanwhile he has not 
been idle. In company with that small band of experts, whose 
views, at first ridiculed and despised, are now the views of all 
reasonable men, he worked in season and out of season, until at 
last he could sit down to write the book so long deferred with 
the knowledge that the first necessary step had been taken. 
The supremacy of our Fleet is established ; and upon that 
supremacy depends the proper and adequate reorganisation of 
our land forces. ‘Lhis is the point of view from which General 
Maurice writes. In 1888 Lord Wolseley could say in the 
House of Lords that the weakness of our Navy was a fatal 
obstacle to the efficiency of the Army. That reproach ha; 
been removed, and the danger now is lest we should forget 
that “the Army must be adequate to maintain on land thos 
gifts which we owe to the power on sea.” 


Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494—1598. By A. H. 
Jounson. London: Rivington, Percival & Co. 

Owing to the limits of space imposed upon him, Mr. Johnson 
has found himself compelled to choose between two alterna- 
tives. He was obliged either to give a sketch, necessarily 
very slight, of the whole of European history during his 
period, or to exercise some principle of selection. Unwilling 
to cover again ground that had been covered already by 
Professor Lodge, he determined, wisely, to adopt the second 
course, The chief interest of the time centres in the struggle 
for supremacy between the greater Powers of Western Europe. 
To this struggle, therefore, Mr. Johnson has mainly devoted 
himself, ignoring the affairsof England and of North-Eastern 
Europe, except in so far as the foreign policy of these countries 
influences the events with which he is more directly concerned. 
The book belongs to the “ Periods of European History ” series. 


Social England. By Various Writers. Edited by H. D. 
TraiLt, D.C.L. Vol. VI. London: Cassell. & Co, 

The present volume brings Mr. Traill’s work down to our 
own times. It covers the period from the battle of Waterloo 
to the General Election of 1885, and is divided into four 
periods: Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform, 1815-1832; Pro- 
gress and Reaction, 1832-1846 ; The Rule of the Middle Class, 
1846-1865 ; and The Succession of the Democracy, 1865-1885. 
Among the principal contributors are Mr. Laird Clowes, 
Mr. W. H. Hutton, Mr. R. E. Prothero, Dr. J. E. Sandys, Mr. 
Lloyd Sanders, and the editor himself. 


What Gunpowder Plot Was. (By Samvet Rawson GARDINER, 
D.C.L., LL.D. London: Longmans. : 

Father Gerard has recently published a book to prove that 
the conspiracy was mainly “a fiction devised by the Earl of 
Salisbury for the purpose of maintaining or strengthening his 
position in the Government of James I.” It is only natural 
that a Roman Catholic should be anxious to remove the blot 
which has been cast upon the fame of his co-religionists. 
After reading an able destructive criticism in the Edinburgh 
Review, Professor Gardiner is still of opinion that Father 
(Jerard has left us some hard nuts to crack, and that “ till they 
are cracked the story of Gunpowder Plot cannot be allowed to 
settle down in peace.” 


Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. By Mrs. C. W. Earte. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 

In the high pressure of modern life there is some danger 
that the old-fashioned lore of the garden, the kitchen and the 
still-room, in which our mothers and grandmothers were pro- 
ficient, may be forgotten. All the more reason, therefore, for 
such books as Mrs. Earle’s, which will be available for refer- 
ence when the manuscript commonplace books of an older 
generation have disappeared or have dropped into well- 
thumbed decay. Gardening is the back-bone of the book ; 
but even in the first twelve chapters, each of which takes its 
name from a month, there are many: useful hints thrown in 
for the cook and the housewife. Later on Mrs. Earle attacks 
the more complex problems of our sons and daughters, and 
adds chapters on furnishing and the sick-room. “ Just now,” 
she writes, “it seems as if everybody wrote books which no- 
body reads.” We wish Mrs. Earle a kinder destiny. 
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Hallucinations and Illusions. By Epmunp Parish. London : 
Walter Scott. 

There are certain states of mind which occupy the debate- 
able ground, so to speak, between sanity and insanity. The 
investigations of scientific writers like Dr. Mollu, of the 
Psychical Research Society in this country, and of the Gesell- 
schaft fiir Psychologische Forsehung in Munich, show how 
difficult it is to draw a hard and fast line. These borderlands 
of science and conjecture are the field in which Mr. Parish has 
been working. He remarks, truly enough, that fallacies of 
perception occurring under morbid conditions have been in- 
vestigated to the neglect of the waking hallucinations of sane 
persons. It is his object to bring these latter phenomena into 
line with the rest. All false sensory perceptions are in- 
cluded in his scope ; but he draws a valuable preliminary dis- 
tinction between illusions which are the false interpretation of 
external objects, and hallucinations which may be described 
as “perception without an object” assuming an apparent 
objective reality. 


The Ecumenical Councils. By Wititam P. Du Boss, 8.T.D. 
Edinburgh ; T. & T. Clark. 

“The present volume does not profess to be properly a 
history. In so far as it is historical, it is neither critical nor 
original.” Still less is it polemical or controversial. Mr. Du 
Bose’s object is to trace the evolution of the Catholic doctrine 
of the Person of Jesus Christ. His aim is “ Christological,” 
as he calls it, making use, to avoid periphrasis, of a convenient 
if rather ugly technical term. ‘The incarnate truth was present 
in its completeness from the beginning, though it has never 
been, nor will it ever be completely understood. It is, never- 
theless, possible for each succeeding age to add something to the 
knowledge of the age which preceded it, to approximate more 
nearly to the truth in its completeness. Mr. Du Bose has felt 
that in a book belonging to a series which professes to give a 
bird's-eye view of the most important events in the history of 
the Church some more definite survey of the outward events 
which he has subordinated to the study of the inner life and 
thought is desirable. Such a summary has been prepared for 
this “first British edition” by the Bishop Coadjutor of 
Tennessee, 


Popular Royalty. By Artuur H. Beavay. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

This is a large and very handsome book, illustrated with a 
capital series of portraits and views of Royal residences. Mr. 
Beavan regards the very general desire to know something of 
the details of Royal life rather as an evidence of sympathetic 
attachment than of idle curiosity. And he satisfies it to the 
best of his ability, beginning with the arrival of the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent in England, before the Queen’s birth, and 
carrying his story down to the present year of Jubilee. On 
the other hand, his range is not limited by personal charac- 
teristics. In his later chapters he reviews the changes during 
the Queen’s reign in dress, speech, and manners, in methods 
of communication, and in mechanical appliances. And he 
concludes with a picture of the Queen surveying, as in a 
vision, the almost boundless limits of her Empire. 


London : 


Words of Counsel. By J. B. Pearson, LL.D.,D.D. London: 
Elliot Stock. 

These extracts, chiefly from the works of other men, deserve 
some consideration from the fact that they were collected by a 
man who, as University lecturer, parish priest, and colonial 
bishop, left some mark upon the thought of his time. They 
are introduced by the Bishop of Manchester, not, as he con- 
fesses, with much enthusiasm, because to him, at any rate, 
such detached fragments of thought bring little either of 
profit or of interest. But by the many who are obliged, from 
want of time and leisure, to be content with pithy condensa- 
tions of large ideas, they will be found both useful and 
stimulating. A complete index of authors and subjects adds 
largely to the value of the book. 


Croquet : Its History, Rules, and Secrets. By ArTHUR LILLIE. 
London : Longmans. 

It would seem that the game of croquet is destined to rise 
again out of its ashes. Most games, which are not first-class 
games, “ have their day and cease to be,” and for them there is 
no resurrection. Croquet is to be the exception. Thirty years 
ago the click of the balls was to be heard on every suburban 
lawn. ‘Then followed a period when the scientificlplayer got hold 
of the game and improved it out of the knowledge of its former 
devotees. The lawns were made too large, and the hoops too 
small. Instead of a game croquet became a burden and a 
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weariness. In this book Mr. Lillie, himself a sometime chan- 
pion, traces the history of croquet, counsels the adept, instructs 
the novice, and indicates the path by which the game maj 
resume its popularity. 


British New Guinea: Its Country and People. By Si: 
Wituram MacGrecor, K.C.M.G., Lieutenant-Governo: 
of British New Guinea. London: John Murray. 

Until a short time ago New Guinea has remained an almost 
unknown country. It was marked on the maps as “ Islands 
of the bad people,” and regarded as “a place to be avoided. 
Now that it has become part of the British dominions, some 
attempt has been made to study the nature of the country and 
the character of its inhabitants. The result of these inquiries 
has been published by Sir William MacGregor in a book illus- 
trated with twenty-two pictures and a map. 


THe Fiction or THE WEEK. 

Taquisava. By F. Marion CrawrorD. Macmillan. 
Crooked Paths. By Francis ALLINGHAM. Longmans. 
The Stepmother. By Gregory XenopouLos. Lane. 
A Man’s Undoing. By’Mrs. Loverrt Cameron. White. 
The Cub in Love. By R.S. Warren Bett. Grant Richards 
To Venus in Five Seconds. By F. T. Jane. Innes. 
The (uest of the Gilt-Edged Girl. By R. pe Lyrtenne. Lan: 
The Rudeness of the Honourable Mr. Leatherhead. By Gorpoy 

Seymour. Grant Richards. 
A Homburg Story. By Gorpon Seymour. Grant Richards. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 

Some men are too busy to read the daily papers, and get 
their knowledge of what is going on in the world from the 
chronicles in the weekly reviews. For those who are too 
much occupied to find time to read a paper even once a week 
there is nothing better than the episodes of the month in the 
National Review, which continues to give an excellent sum- 
mary of events. In regard to American affairs, we are told that 
the annexation of Hawaii has the unqualified approval of 
Captain Mahan, who looks upon the Sandwich Islands as the 
key to the Pacific. Whether the United States are wise in 
coming out into the Pacific at all, and adopting a policy which 
involves the abandonment of their splendid isolation and the 
construction of a fleet, is another matter. The Wolcott Com- 
mission is discussed by three writers from the point of view 
of British interests. It has been too hastily assumed, because 
McKinley defeated Bryan at the Presidential election, that 
the States had therefore decided in favour of sound money. 
The appointment of this Commission is evidence of an inten- 
tion, so far as possible, to rehabilitate silver. Nor would 
England, with an eye on Indian needs, refuse to co-operate, 
short of interfering with the gold standard. Mr. Lloyd thinks 
that if a binding agreement could be made between the United 
States, France, and India, there might be some chance of 
keeping up a fixed par of exchange. Mr. Helm and Mr. 
Faraday present different aspects of the bimetallist view. In 
an article on the present position of the Anglican Church, 
inspired by the Lambeth Conference, Mr. Bernard Holland 
considers the points of difference which divide the Anglican 
from the Roman Church. On the question of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, recently and fully debated in ‘these 
columns, he is of opinion that, however anxious Anglicans 
may be to restore the Roman doctrine, they have no 
right to pervert history by alleging that it was not 
the intention of the Elizabethan reformers to abolish 
it. In general he finds that where the Roman teaching is 
definite and precise Anglican teaching is hazy and uncertain ; 
and he cannot make up his mind whether the Church of 
England gains or loses more by her indefiniteness. Lady 
Desart contrasts the position of women to-day with what it was 
fifty years ago. While she sees much that is good in the 
changes of the last few decades she is firmly convinced that 
women cannot, and should not wish to, compete on terms of 
equality with men. On the question of the vote she is equally 
decided. The last resort will always be war ; and the power of 
government must remain in the hands of those who can enforce 
their decrees. Spain is the subject of an article by Mr. Fore- 
man under the title of “ Europe’s New Invalid.” It is true 
that the traditional sick man has shown signs of being able 
“to take up his bed” ; but is a Power that can send 200,000 
fighting men likely to become its next occupant over seas. 

The quarterly supplement appears with this month’s issue 
of the Jnvestor’s Review, edited by Mr. A. J. Wilson. It is 
difficult to imagine anything more useful to the investor than 
the complete classified list of interest and dividend bearing 
securities which it contains. 
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Price 1s. net; post free, 1s. 2d. Subscription price, 14s. per annum, 
post free. 


The Investors’ Review. 
EpItEepD py A. J. WILSON. 


Contents of July Number— 
ABOUT NOTHING IN PARTICULAR. 
rHAT GLORIOUS SOUTH AFRICAN COMMITTEE; 
SHIPPING COMPANIES’ REPORTS, 
rHE STORY OF THE CENTRAL AND UNION PACIFIC RAILROADS. 
(PAN AS A BORROWER IN GOLD. 
tHE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THE NEW ZEALAND LOAN AND MERCANTILE AGENCY CO, ONCE 
MORE. 
(HE MONEY AND STOCK MARKETS, 
ALAS! POOR “ BARNEY” | 
COMPANY NOTES. 
SALANCE SHEET FACTS AND INFERENCES. 
NEW INVESTMENTS OF THE MONTH—JUNE, 1897. 
Ere, Ero. Erc, 





Price 2s. net (post free, 2s. 2d.) ; Subscription Price, 8s. 6d. per 
annum, post free, 


The Investment Index. 


A Quarterly Supplement to the “ Investor’s Review.” 
Contents of July Number— 
LisT OF INTEREST AND DIVIDEND BEARING SECURITIES WITH 
THEIR YIELDS CLASSIFIED. 
HARD TIMES FOR INVESTORS. 
BALANCE-SHEET FACTS AND INFERENOES: FORTY COMPANIES 
NOTICED. 
Investors’ Review” and “Investment Index,” 21s, per annum, post 
free. 


LoxpoN : CLEMENT WILSON, 29, ParHRNosrER Row, E.C. 





Just Published. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 
Gold and Silver. 
An Elementary Treatise on Bimetallism. 
By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. Oxoy., 
Sometime Lecturer for the Bimetallic League in Liverpool. 
CoNTENTS.—Introduction—What is Bimetallism !—The Story of 
the Standards—The Great Fall of Prices—Eastern Competition— 
Misconceptions and Misrepresentations—Conclusion. 
RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, & OO., 
34, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from 6,m. the Queen, 

Sir Henry PonsonBy is commanded by the QUEEN tothank Mr. 
lAnLiNeToN for a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to Her 
MAJESTY, 

‘‘ Prepared with considerable care,”—The Times. 
“ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary Guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 
EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S, 
Maps by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.5. 
Feap. 8vo. Illustrated, One Shilling each. 
EOURNEMOUTH AND NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
CARDIGAN BAY. THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST, BRECON AND THE LOWER WYE 
THE WYE VALLEY. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
MALYVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 

BRISTOL, BATH, CHEPSTOW, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 








{In the Press. } 60 IlJustrations. 20 Maps and Plans, 


LONDO AND ENVYWIRONS. 


By E. C. Cook and EF, T. Cook, M.A. 
LLANGOLLEN; Daruinoton & Co, LONDON; Stmpxin Marsuart & Co., Ld, 


The Railway Bookstalis, and all Booksellers. 


The “Amateur Photographer” 








The | Scent of the Season. 
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Gift. <a 2 ~) Fat 
a, & Rivals 
in 
Perfumes 4 
in J me Delicacy 
Exquisite ™ Stews, Seoprenan and 
Caskets. — Permanence 
+ The Crown Perfumery Co. E + 


Has achieved an immediate and immense success, worthy to be ranked with the 
delicious Perfume, 


CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


AND 


THE CROWN 


LAVENDER SALTS. & 











SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


2s. and 4s, 


2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. m~ — 
IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY, 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers— 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, W. 











Is the Recognised Weekly Organ for 
all interested in Photography. 
PRICE TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


WRITE FOR COPY TO 


Publishers, 4, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 





SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (Limited) (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

1ates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Lome or Abroad. —A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
i. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cure all Liver Ills. 
But be Sure they are CARTER’S. 


Torpid Liver, Billious Headache, Distress After 
Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 
are “Liver Ills.” 


The Oure is— 
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Shipping Amouncements, 


P.s O. Mai STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 

ADEN, and MADRAS, via BOMBAY Every Week, 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN .. 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW \ Every 


ZEALAND, and TASMANIA . | Fortnight. 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT and the Every Three 
EAST . ove ooo Weeks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street 
London, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
4 above Colonies, calling at’ PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 








: eased ; 4 Head Offices— 
Vanacers JF..GREEN & CO., and \ Ril. ny 
Managers \ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. ] ae 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
he Branch (Office. 16, COGKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 
BAKING POWDER O 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS 'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 








The Shipwrecked Fibermen 


AND 


Mariners Royal Benevolent Society. 





“ There is Sorrow on the Sea,” 





Patron —HER MAJESTY ~ THE QUEEN, 1839-1897. 
The Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society wii... 


over 10,000 Persons annually, and nearly Half-a-Million sinc 
Society was founded, Fifty-eight years ago 
By this National Organization and its Local Representatives 
everywhere— 
The Shipwrecked are instantly cared for on the spot 
sent home. 
The Widow and Orphan are immediately sought out and 
succoured. 
The Distressed Seafarer is at once charitably assisted. 
The Mariner and Fisherman are directly encouraged in self: 
help by availing themselves of the advantages of Memler- 
ship. 


FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for by the 
Committee of Management. 
Bankers : 
Witurams, Deacon & Co., Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 
Secretar ys 


G. E. Mavps, Esq., 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 
am ag S.W, 





All Headaches Instantly 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


wry -¥ ‘y y ewe 


EMERSON’S 


Bromo-oeltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE 


19: EMERSON’S BROMO. 

SELTZER, the most suc- 

cessful American Remedy, is 

an effervescent powder, taken 

in water. If Three Doses do not cure any 

Headache, no matter how caused, send the 

bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 

WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE, 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74q@. Larger sizes, 
1/43 and 2/3, 


Sold by all Chemists, or 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld, 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 





JORDAN & SONS, 


LIMITED, 


Company Registration Agents, 


Printers and Publishers, 
120, CHANCERY LANE, 


AND 
8, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 


(Teleyrams: * Certificate, London.’ ) 





NEW COMPANIES REGISTERED. 


Memorandums and Articles of Association, 
Contracts, Special Resolutions, 


And other Documents printed in proper Form, Stamped and 
Registered. 


All the Authorised Forms for Annual and other 
Returns. 
Minute Books, Registers of Applications and Allotments, 


Registers of Members, Transfers, and Debentures, 


Ail all other Company Books kept in stock or prepared t 
order. 


COMMON SEALS ENGRAVED 


By Skilled Workmen, and fitted to Lever or Screw Presses. 


Share and Stock Certificates, Share Warrants, 
Debentures, Cheques, etc., 


ENGRAVED AND PrixyTep iN toe Besr Sryze, 
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The Struggle 
for Existence. 


HERE there is brain-fag and utter 
limpness, what is to be done ? 
This is the time when Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa plays such an important 
part. It not only revives the ex- 
hausted nervous system, but it gives 
tone to what we may call the fountain 
of life and vigour. 


The tired student, the exhausted 
professional man, the teacher, are 
revived, restored, and strengthened 
by Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which 
brightens the eye, and stores up 
reserve power in the nervous system. 














DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, 


6d., 9d., and is. 6d. 





DAINTY SAMPLE TIN POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


(@ post-card will do) if when writing you name “THE BRITISH REVIEW AND 


NATIONAL OBSERVER.” 








60, 61, 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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The British Review. 


The LIST will be OPENED on MONDAY, the 12th, and CLOSED on or before 
THURSDAY, the 15th of JULY, 1897. 


THE BUENOS AYRES (NEW) GAS C0, 


LIMITED. 
SHARE CAPITAL - - £500,000, 


In 50,000 Shares of £10 each, fully paid. 





Issue of £220,000 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock, 
Being part of an Authorised issue of £250,000. 





Trustees for the Debenture Stockholders. 
THE RIVER PLATE TRUST, LOAN, AND AGENCY COMPANY, Lowrrep, 52, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Solicitors to the Trustees. 
Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP AND CO., 17, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 


Directors. 
Sir WILFORD BRETT, K.C.M,G, CHAIRMAN. 
J. C. mm THURN, Esq. ROBERT NESHAM, Esq. 
FRANCIS J. HESELTINE, Esq., MANAGING. 


ROSS PINSENT, Esq. 


Solicitors to the Company. 
Messrs. WALTER WEBB AND CO., 23, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Secretary. 
E, W. LAYTON, Esq. 
Offices. 
1, EAST INDIA AVENUE, Leadenhall Street, E.C, 
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_ THE RIVER PLATE TRUST, LOAN & AGENCY | Stock Holders, and the remaining property of the Company is 
COMPANY, Li«irep, are authorised to offer for Subscription | charged by way of floating security to the same Company as 


£220,000, being part of the above authorised issue of £250,000 | such Trustees as aforesaid. To save expense no Mortgage 
4 oa cent. Debenture Stock, at £96 per cent., payable as | will be registered unless the security constituted by the Trust 
follows : Deed becomes enforceable. 


£5 0 per cent. on Application; The Debenture Stock is redeemable as follows, viz. :— 


60 » Allotment ; (1) At £102 10s. per cent. on six calendar months’ notice from 
23 0 » 30th October, 1897; and the Company ; (2) At £100 per cent. on Ist July, £1925, the 
50 0 3ist December, 1897. due date of the Debenture Stock. 

£96 0 The object of the present issue is to provide for the re- 


payment of the existing Six per cent. Debentures of the 
Company for £200,000, which fall due on lst January next. 
Applications from the holders of these Debentures will receive 
preferential consideration in the Allotment to the amount of 
the Debentures held by them, provided their applications be 
made on the Special Form enclosed with the Prospectus, and 
accompanied by the deposit of the Debentures. Interest on 
Debentures so deposited will cease as from the 1st inst., from 
| which date interest on the new Stock to be allotted in ex- 
change will commence torun. The amount of new Four per 
cent. Debenture Stock to be allotted in respect of each £100 of 
| existing Six per cent. Debentures is £105, and in this price 
| allowance is made for the difference in yield of Interest 
on a large and successful business in the City of Buenos Ayres. | between the existing Six per cent. Debentures and the new 
The assets of the Company, including over 11 acres of | Four per cent. Stock for the half-year ending 31st December 
valuable freehold land in the City of Buenos Ayres, according | next i weal F 7 ere 
to the last published Balance Sheet, dated 3lst December, Peg ox vill apital of the Company (£500,000) and the 
1996, amounted to £791,920, and the liabilities to the public, | S548 De ventures (£200,000) are quoted on the London 
inchiding the Debentures, to £229,060. Stock Exchange, and application will be made in due course 
The profits for the year 1896 were £54,511 being over five was 8 settlement and official quotation of the Stock now 
times the amount required to pay interest on the authorised | "=": ™ ste 
issue of Debenture Stock (£10,000), and over six times the A he gue Deed under which the Stock is issued, the 
amount required for the Stock now offered for subscription rtagies of Associatiin, and the last Report of the Onsnpany, 
(£8,800). can be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors, Messrs. 
The Company has paid an average dividend of over 5 W — W EBB & Co., 23, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.. 
per cent. per annum on its Share Capital during the last rospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at 
twenty years. the Offices of The River Plate Trust, Loan and Agency 
The Debenture Stock is secured by a Trust Deed dated Company, Limited, 52, Moorgate Street, E.C., or from Messrs. 
sth July, 1897, whereby the Company’s properties, consisting Greenwood & Co., 28, Austin Friars, E.C, 
of the Gas Works, Lands, Buildings and Premises, are specifi- 52, Moorcate Srreet, E.C., 
cally charged in favour of the River Plate Trust, Loan and LONDON, 
Agency Company, Limited, as Trustees for the Debenture 9th July, 1897. 


The interest on the Debenture Stock will be payable half- 
yearly, on the 1st January and Ist July in each year, the first 
payment being made on the Ist January, 1898, on the instal- 
ments paid prior to the 3lst December, 1897. 

In any case in which no allotment is made the deposit 
will be returned in full, and where the amount of Debenture 
Stock allotted is less than applied for, the surplus will be 
applied in reduction of the amount payable on allotment. 

Failure to pay any instalment when due will render all 
previous payments liable to forfeiture. _ 

THe Buenos Ayres (New) Gas Company, LIMITED, 
was formed in the year 1875, and since that date has carried 
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